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RYSTAL PALACE—Mausic, Statues, Paintings, 

) Flowers, Fountains Playing, Tropical Plants, and the Thousand other Delights 
cf the Winter Garden of the World. 

The successful Pantomime, “* DICK WHITTINGTON,” and the AMERICAN 
SKATERS, DAILY NEXT WEEK, except Saturday. Admission, as usual, 1s. 

Saturday, February 12th.—CONCERT and AFTERNOON PROMENADE, 
and GREAT ANNUAL SHOW of CANARIES and other CAGE BIRDS. No 
extra charge, 2s. 6d., or by Guinea Season Tickets. Present issue dates 12 months 
fr m 1st February, and thus admits to all the Concerts, Operas, Flower Shows, and 
other great Fétes of next Season. 


SATURDAY BALLAD CONCERTS. 
ST 3A ee SS - A-L, LZ... 


Dirgcror . » Mr. JOHN BOOSEY. 








N consequence of the continued success of the Lonpon 
Bauiap Concerts, it has been determined to commence a New Series of similar 
Entertainments to take place 


EVERY SATURDAY EVENING AT ST. JAMES’S HALL. 





The FIRST SATURDAY BALLAD CONCERT will be on 
SATURDAY, 12th FEBRUARY, 1870, 
When the following Artists will appear :— 


Madame Sherrington and Mdlle. Liebhart; Miss Blanche Cole and Miss Julia 
Fiton; Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Carter, Mr, W. J. Fielding, Mr. Chaplin Henry, and 
Mr. J. G. Patey. Pianoforte—Miss Kate Roberts. Violin—Mr. Carrodus. The 
Orpheus Glee Union, under the direction of Mr. W. J. Fielding. Conduetor— 
Mr. J. L. Harrow, 

Prices of Admission :—Stalls, 5s. ; Baleony, 3s. ; Area, 2s.; Orchestra and Gallery, 
One Shilling. Tickets may be had of Mr, Austin, St. James's Hall ; Chappell & Co., 
50, New Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; A. Hays, 4 Royal 
Exchange Buildings; Kelly, Westbourne Grove; Fort, Upper Street, Islington; 
Fabian, Circus Road, St. John’s Wood ; and of Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


YXETER HALL SATURDAY EVENING 


CONCERTS. The First Series of the Saturday Evening Concerts has been 
received with so much favour, that the Director has determined to carry them on 
every Saturday Evening until further notice. Although the same character of 
programme that has hitherto been the feature of the Saturday Evening Concerts will 
te generally maintained, Oratorios, Cantatas, and selections from Operas will be per- 
formed, in which the following eminent artists will appear :—Malle. Ilma di Murska, 
Mime. Sinico, Mdme, Monbelli, Mdme, Volpini, Mdlle. Reboux (prima donna of the 
Grand Opera at Paris), Mdlle, Carola, Mdme, Addyes Scott, Mdme, Trebelli-Bettini, 
Mdlie, Morensi (principal contralto of the Italian Opera at Paris), Miss Helen D' Alton, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Gardoni, Signor Bettini, Signor Tombesi, Signor Foli, 
Signor Verger, and Mr. Santley; Mdme. Arabella Goddard, Mr. Charles Hallé, 
Tlerr Wilhelmj. Mr. Henry Leslie’s Festival Choir, the Tonic Sol-fa Association, 
the Concert Glee Union. Accompanist—Mr, J. G, Callcott, Conductor—Mr. 
ILuyny Leste. 


\ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY.—Exeter Hatiu.— 
4 Conductor, Sir Micuarn Costa. On Fatpay next, February 11, Mgnoe.ssonn’s 
“HYMN OF PRAISE " and Rosstst’s “* STABAT MATER.” Subscription Concert. 
Principal yocalists—Mad I Sherrington, Miss Vinta, Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Signor Foli. 

Tickets 3s., 5s., and stalls 10s, 6d., at No. 6, Exeter Hall. 


WV ISS MADELINE SCHILLER’S FAREWELL CON- 

CERT (before her departure for Australia) will take place at the Hanover 
Square Reoms, on Tuvrspay Eveninc, February 10h, when she will be assisted by 
Malle, Liebhart, Mr. George Perren, Herr Straus, and Signor Piatti. Conductor—Herr 
Wiinetm Ganz. Numbered Stalls, Half-a-Guinea; to be obtained at the Rooms, 
Austin’s Ticket Office, and of Miss Madeline Schiller, 


‘T. JAMES’S HALL—NEW PHILHARMONIC 
‘ CONCERTS.—The Nineteenth Season of these Grand Instrumental and Vocal 
Con pe will commence with the Public Rehearsal on March 2!st. Prospectuses are 
now ready. . 


RGANIS T.—Wented for Christ Church, Clapham. 


£60 per Annum, Address, Rev, Bradley Abbot. 





























THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


Under the sole management of Mr. A. HARRIS. 





This Evening, February 5, 

AND EVERY EVENING DURING THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Offenbach’s Operetta, LISCHEN AND FRITZCHEN. 
LiscuzN—Miss JULIA MATTHEWS. Farescunx—Mr. WILFORD MORGAN. 
To conclude with the Pantomime of THE YELLOW DWARF. 





SIGNOR FOLI’S NEW SONG, 
“OVER THE ROLLING SEA,” 
Composed by E. REYLOFF. 


INTRODUCED WITH GREAT SUCCESS AT THE SATURDAY EVENING 
CONCERTS, EXETER HALL. 


Price 3s, 
London: Cramer & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 


\ R. EDWARD MURRAY (Baritone), now engaged 


for Mr. Santiey’s Provincial Concert Tour, respectfully requests that all com- 
munications may be addressed to him as follows:—Musie Hall, Edinburgh, 
February, 7th; City Hall, Glasgow, 8th; Kinnaird Hall, Dundee, 9th; Music 
Hall, Aberdeen, 10th; Liverpool Philharmon‘c, 12th; Extibition Palace, Dublin, 
14th; Ulster Hall, Beifast, 15th; Exhibition Palace, Dublin, 16th; Theatre Royal, 
Cork, 17th ; Theatre Royal, Limerick, 18th ; and Exhibition Palace, Dublin, 19th, 


firs, 


RICHARD JEFFS, 
244, REGENT STREET, W,, 


Begs to inform his Patrons that his 


STOCK OF NEWLY MANUFACTURED FURS 


IS NOW READY, 











And consists of every requisite for Travelling or Promenade. 





Furs sent for Approval to all Parts of the Country. 





SKINS DRESSED AND MOUNTED. 


AND 


FURS CLEANED, ALTERED, AND REPAIRED. 





DEUTSCH GESPROCHEN. ON PARLE FRANCAIS. 


ERR SCHUBERTH’S QUARTETT PARTY.— 
Violins—Herr Josef Ludwig (Pupil of Joachim), Herr Jung 4Pupil of Fer- 
dinand David): Viola—Herr Borges; Violoncello—Herr Schuberth. May be 
engaged for Concerts, Soirées, &c., in Town or Country. For terms apply to 
Frank Romer, Jun., Hon. Sec. Schubert Society, Beethoven Rooms, 27, Harley 
Street, W. 
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TH FANTASIA WAS FIRST PLAYED IN PUBLIC BY 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 


At her Pianoforte Recital in St. James's Hall, 17th June, 1869, and afterwards 
at the Monday Popular Concerts, on January 10th, 1870, 


“REVIVALS,” 
No, 1. 


GRAND FANTASIA 
(In E and A Minor and Major), 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, BY 


WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 


** “REVIVALS ” will consist of Pieces hitherto only existing in 
Manuscript, or which have been out of Print. Selected from the Works of 
Eminent Masters. 


6s. 
(ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL.) 
LONDON: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, REGENT STREET. 


Price 





THE GENERAL 


MUSICAL AND OPERATIC AGENCY. 


JOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL PROFESSORS, 
requiring Engagements or preparing for debut, and others requiring 
ARTISTS FOR PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PERFORMANCES, 
THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM, 


may have their requirements met through this Agency, and business transacted 
with privacy and dispatch, which is based upon the principle that 


No charge is made unless work has been done and services rendered 





NEW BARITONE SONGS 
Sung by Mr. HARLEY VINNING, 


“SAMSON,” 
By J. F. DUGGAN, 


“THE TROOPER,” 
By G. B, ALLEN. 





PUBLISHED BY VINNING & C0., 


Musical and Operatic Agency, 


125, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON. 





R. SANTLEY will sing “THE OWL,” composed 


by Cio Pixsvti, words from “The After Glow,” at the various Con- 
certs on his Tour. Published in G@ minor and A minor; post free for 24 stamps. 
Lamborn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, 


ADAME MARIE STOCKEN will sing the grand 
Scena from AmBroise THomas'’s “ HAMLET,” at the New Concert Hall, St. 
John's Wood, on February 10°h. 


ISS JULIA ELTON will sing Batre’s admired song, 
“I'M NOT IN LOVE, REMEMBER," at Mr. J. Greenhill’s Concert, at the 
Beethoven Rooms, February 21th. 


Iss JULIA ELTON will sing Henry Smart's 
popular song, “‘ THE LADY OF THE LEA," at Mr. J. Greenhill's Concert, 
at the Beethoven Rooms, February 21st. 


R. GREENHILL will sing his new song, “OH! 
WHISPER BUT THE GENTLE WORD," at Miss Fanny Poole’s Conesrt, 
at the Pimlico Rooms, February 25th. 


\ ISS GERTRUDE MAYFIELD will sing Raxprc- 

















Grr's popular song, ‘* PEACEFULLY SLUMBER,” at Mrs. Montague 
Symond's Concert, on the 10th inst, 


h ISS LILY SIMESTER will sing Bexepicr’s new 
song, ‘‘ LITTLE WILLIE," at her Concert, at the Horns Assembly Rooms, 
Kennington, on Monday Evening, February 7th. 


“MWILIGHT FANCIES.”"—Twelve Pieces for the 
Pianoforte by Epmuxp T. Carrp, Mus, Doc, In one book, price 8s., or four 
parts, 2s. 6d, each.—Samsoy, successor to Appison & Co., 42, Maddox Street, 


R. J. GREENHILL begs to announce that his Annual 
Concert will take place at the Breernoven Rooms on Monpay Evenine, 
February 21, when he will be assisted by the following artists :~-Vocalists: Mi:s 
Robertine Henderson, Miss Annie Hall, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. J. Bushelle, and Mr. 
Miles Bennett; Instrumentalists: clarionet, Mr. Clinton: pianoforte, Mr. Walter 
Bache; Conductors, Signori Randegger and Fiori. Tickets to be obtained at 
Lamborn Cock & Co., New Bond Street. 


R. J. GREENHILL will sing Meyerbeer’s admired 
song, “ HERE ON THE MOUNTAIN" (Clarionet obbligato, Mr. Clinton) 
at his concert at the Beethoven Rooms, February 21. 


R. J. GREENHILL will sing his new song, “OH! 
WHISPER BUT THE GENTLE WORD,” at his concert at the Beethoven 
Rooms, February 21. 


Mis SEAGRAVE (Pupil of Madame Monsterrat) will 
|’ sing Weciincton Guersser's popular waltz aria, “* THE NAIADES,” at the 
Beethoven Rooms, February 11th. 


M2: ALFRED BAYLIS will sing Ascuer’s popular 
| Song, “ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU? ” Benepicr’s Romance, *‘ NULLA 
DA TE BEL ANGELO,” and the Tenor part of RaNpeGcer’s Trio, ‘1 NAVI- 
GANTI," at Madame Montserrat’s Soirée Musicale, 11th February, at the Beethoven 
Rooms. 


‘ 
OPIANFORTE AND MUSIC SELLERS,— 
WANTED, immediately, a Young Man of good address, as BOOKKEEPER, 
and accustomed to the counting-house work of the trade. Must write a good clear 
hand, Unexceptionable references indispensable.—Apply, by letter, to Paterson ard 
Sons, 27, George Street, or, personally, to Hutchings and Romer, 9 Conduit Street, 
Regent Street, London, 





























“I NAVIGANTI” 
ANDEGGER’S Popular Trio, “I NAVIGANTI” 


(The Mariners), will be sung by Madame Rodersdorff, Mr. Montem Smith, 
and Herr Carl Stepan, at every Concert during Madame Rudersdorff'’s Tour in tLe 
month of February, 


TO MUSICAL ASPIRANTS.—FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Opinions of this and other leading papers by Post. 
MR. LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S MUSICAL ACADEMIES, 
NORFOLK ROAD HOUSE, BAYSWATER. 


Branches—~ HAMPSTEAD HEATH and BRIGHTON. 


(RESIDENT STUDENTS.) 
F. C. Waser, Secretary. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS. 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 
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LIKE TO LIKE. 
A Comepy 1n Five Acts. 


Being an English version* of MM. Mrtuitac and Hakvy's Froufrou 
written by H. SurneRLAND Epwarps. 


(Continued from page 70.) 





ACT II. 


A room at Mr. Vivian's. Sofa and piano t., work-table and fire-place x. 
Susan and Tootle, entering together. 

Susan. Are you the man from the theatre ? 

Tootle. Yes, young woman, I am the man from the theatre. That is to say, 
I am the prompter. Lord Walsingham sent me. 

Susan. Then you had better wait. 

Tootle. 1 will wait as long as you please. (Zxit Susan.) So they are 
going to play at acting in this house! Ah, if they only knew what a 
serious business it is ! 

Tsabel (outside). Susan, send to Bond Street at once. I am going out to 
dinner and must have the dress by six o'clock. (She enters.) You have 
not been long coring. 

Tootle. As soon as I heard it was for you, ma’am—— 

Isabel. But you don’t know me? 

Tootle, 1 beg your pardon, ma’am. 

Tsabe’. But how so 

Tootle. I've often seen you at the theatre, ma'am. I know your father, 
ma’am, also. I have seen him at the stage door, waiting for Miss—— 

Isabel (interrupting him). And what have you brought me ? 

Tootle. The part of Cleopatra, in Antony and Cleopatra, carefully written 
out, with all the business marked. 

Isabel. The business ? 

Tootle. Yes, everything that has to be done and the way of doing it. You 
will find it very useful. In fact, you could not do without it. If, ma'am, 
you would like me to hear you read the part ? 

Isabel. Certainly I should. Just let me look at it. ( Takes the book from 
him. A tap at the door r. is heard.) What is it? I am engaged. 

Vivian (outside), It is I, my dear. 

Isabel. Oh, it is you! Come in. (Hnter Vivian.) This is Mr. Tootle. 
( To Tootle.) Let us go on, please. 

Vivian. Oh. 

Isabel. You know what it is? It is for that little piece I am to play in, 
Antony and Cleopatra. (Vivian makes a slight gesture of dissatis- 
faction.) You consented—besides it is for the poor. Mr. Tootle was 
going to hear me read the part. 

Vivian. Well, I had something rather important to say to you. I am really 
very sorry to have interrupted you. 

Tsabel. Oh! then I will read the part another time. Another time, Mr. 
Tootle, another time. 

Tootle (rising). Whenever you wish, ma’am, Always at your service, if 
you will only send word. 20, Judd Street, Tottenham Court Road, 
will always find me. 

Vivian. Good morning, Mr. Tootle. [Exit Tootle. 

Isabel. You know what it is for? The magnificent amateur performance 
that Lady Lorimer is getting up. (Sits down on the sofa.) 

Vivian. And what will Lady Lorimer play in this magnificent amateur 
performance ? 

Isabel. Lady Lorimer will play nothing. 

Vivian. Nothing at all? 

Isabel. Nothing at all. She has enough to do with getting it up. 

Vivian. That is so like Lady Lorimer. 

Isabel. How so? 

Vivian. She is very clever at making other people exhibit themselves, but 
you won’t catch her exhibiting herself. 

Isabel. You mean by that—— 

Vivian. 1 mean that you will be on the? stage, while she will be sitting 
a in front looking at you and making her reflections. 

Isabel. You don’t like her. 

Vivian. 1 neither like nor dislike her. I say that she is a clever woman, 
that is all. 

Isabel. What am I then ? 
Vivian. The most charming, the most adorable little actress in the world. 
Isabel. 1 am glad to hear it. But you had something to say to me? 

Vivian. Yes. 

Isabel (reading the part brought to her by Tootle). Well, what is it about ? 

—_ — something that may, perhaps, take us a very long way from 

r. Tootie. 





* This version is sanctioned by the authors and published with their 
approval, in conformity with the requirements of the International Copyright 
a a 1852 (signed H. Meituac, Lupovic Harfyy. Paris, January 26, 








Isabel. Something serious, then. 
Vivian. - Very serious indeed. 
Tsabel (still reading). So much the better. 

Vivian, My dear Isabel, I wanted for one moment—— 

Isabel. What is a débardeur's dress like ? 

Vivian, Really 

Isabel. No, no. However serious you may be you can't make me believe 
that you don’t know what a débardeur’s dress is like. 

Vivian. Well, how shall I describe it? A débardeur’s dress consists of a 
loose silk shirt, a pair of—let us say trousers, made of satin or velvet, 
I don’t exactly know which. 

Tsabel. What besides ? 

Vivian. And buttons, quantities of buttons. 

Tsabel. What besides ? 

Vivian. A little cap on the side of the head. 

Isabel, What besides ? 

Vivian. Nothing besides. That is all. 

Isabel. 1 can't wear such a dress as that—not even for the poor. I mu t 
think of, something else. But I am listening to you, my love. What 
were you going to say ? 

Vivian, I saw the minister this morning. 

Isabel (with vivacity). And did you ask him to come ? 

Vivian. Come where ? 

Isabel. To the performance. 

Vivian. No, I did not speak about it, but I will. He was talking alout my 
affairs. He wants me to go abroad again. 

Isabel (alarmed). Abroad! 

Vivian. It is quite clear that I can’t get on in diplomacy by remaining in 
England. 

Isabel. And what does he offer you abroad ? 

Vivian, Carlsruhe—the post of minister at Carlsruhe. 

Isabel. Minister at Carlsruhe? Is it a good thing to be minister at 
Carlsruhe ? 

Vivian. Very good indeed ! 

Isabel. Ah! and how far is it from London to Carlsruhe ? 

Vivian. Oh, several hundred miles. It takes nearly thirty hours if you go 
through Paris. 

Isabel. . About as far as Baden-Baden ? 

Vivian. Baden is close by. 

Isabel. Baden close to Carlsruhe ? Why didn’t you tell me at once ? 

Vivian. Baden is close by. 

Leabel, Well, I will go and pass the summer at Baden with you, and thie 
rest of the year you must come and see me as often as you can. 

Vivian. Ah! 

Isabel. Indeed, I make no promise—but it is not at all impossible that I 
shall now and then go and take you by surprise ; but I make no promise. 

Vivian. That is all very well, but 

Isabel (astonished), You surely did not think of taking me with you to 
Carlsruhe? 

Vivian. Indeed I did. 

Isabel. What, alone? Both of us alone all through the year ? 

Vivian. Well? 

Isabel. But, my dear Henry, we shouid die—of happiness no doubt—but we 
should certainly die. Just think, my love, whether it’s possible. What 
should I do without the London season? What would the London 
season do without me ? 

Vivian. Strictly speaking, I think the London season might do without you. 

Tsabel (with a look of doubt). Ah! p 

Vivian, But you without the London season ?—certainly not ! 

Isabel, Well then ? x 

Vivian. Well then, I see that I have one of two things to do. Either to go 
to Carlsruhe without you or to refuse the post. 

Isabel. And? 

Vivian. And I have made up my mind. 

Isabel (with some anziety). You are not going away without me ? 

Vivian. No, I refuse the post. 

Isabel. Ah! that is admirable on your part. ives 
Vivian. Admirable, is it? Iam not at all sure of that. But what J an 
quite sure of is that I should not have the heart to do anything else. 

Isabel, You still love me a little, then—after being married four years. 

Vivian. Yes, I do love you, love you immensely, but I am afraid J do not 
love you in the proper manner. ; 

Tsabel. Oh yes you do, you do indeed. The best way for a man to love his 
wife is to do everything she wishes, because then the wife makes it a 

point of honour to do everything her husband wishes. 

Vivian. Then, if I were to ask you a favour? 

Isabel. After what you have just done for me, how can you have any doubt ? 

Vivian. Indeed? 

Isabel. Indeed ! 

Vivian. If I asked you then not to play in this piece. 

Tsabel (dropping her arms). .My dear Henry ! 











Vivian. Well? 
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Leabel. I thought you were going to ask something reasonable. How can I 
refuse now? It is impossible—and you will see how pretty I shall look. 
I must wear that curious débardeur's dress, but I will make some altera- 
tions in it, and I shall look so pretty and shall have so much success, 
and you will watch me from your corner of the room, and will say to 
yourself: that’s my own little wife that they are applauding so much. 

Vivian. Of course if you will have it. 

Isabel. And you will be so pleased ! 

Vivian. Well, well. Then I will leave you. 

Jsabel, Where are you going? 

Vivian. To the Foreign Office, to deliver my sensible answer. I shall look for 
George in the park as I am going along. 

Isabel. Isn't George at home ? 

Vivian. No. ‘The weather is so fine I thought he had better go out for a 
walk. He was not well this morning. 

Jsabel. Not well this morning ? 

Vivian. Did you not know it? But it'is nothing serious. 

Isabel. How could I know it? I said that they were to bring him into my 
room every morning. (Pulls the bell violently.) And this morning, 
now I think of it, they omitted to do so. [Hnter Susan from the back. 

Susan. You wish to try your dress on ma'am? It is quite ready. 

Isabel. No, I was not thinking of that. Why was not George brought to my 
room this morning ? 

Susan. I did bring him to you ma’am, but you were asleep ma’am, and 
yesterday when we took him up to you and waked you up, you were 
rather cross. 

Isabel. What? 

Vivian (to Isabel). Never mind. Susan, leave the room! 

Isabel. Rather cross? Impertinent girl! 

Vivian. I told her to leave the room (smiling), but I must say I think she 
was perfectly right 

Isabel (makes a sign of petulance). 

Vivian. Well, I must go to the Foreign Office. 

Jsabel. Go! but give me a kiss first. 

Vivian (kissing her). Ah, Isabel, Isabel ! 

Isabel. You must let me know what the minister says to you. 

Vivian. Directly I have seen him. 

Zeabel. Don’t be too long; you knowI have to dine with Lady Lorimer 
to-day. 

Vivian. Oh yes, that dinner party ! 

Isabel. Yes, that dinner party, from which all husbands are excluded, that 
we may have full liberty to talk of our costumes. 

Vivian. Of your costumes, but not Lady Lorimer’s, for she takes very good 
care to keep to her own. 

Taabel. She must certainly have done something to annoy you. 
dine at the club ? 

Vivian. No, I have some writing to do. 

Tsabel. What, all alone ? 

Vivian. Oh, with George I shall not be alone. 

re 

Jrabeh 


nothing can be more unjust. ( 


[Exit Susan, 


So you will 
I shall dine at home. 
Well, good-bye for the 


Exit. 
I know what he means, but 


sent, 

With George he will not be alone! 
Looks at the clock.) Already ten minutes 
to four. (Sits down on the sofa.) As if I did not care for my child. I am 


as much with him as any mother I know of is with hers. I can’t take 
him out in the park with his hoop (/aughs). I don’t know, though ; 
I don’t see why I shouldn’t He is such a niee little boy. But it is ten 
minutes to four, and at four. o’clock Lady Lorimer comes with Lord 
Walsingham for the rehearsal, and I shall not know one word of my part. 
Enter Royston. 

Isabel. Ah, papa? 

Royston. Well, do you know your part ? 

Isabel. Pretty well. 

Royston. I wish I was going to be here to see you in it. 

Isabel. So you will. But how is Louisa ? 

Royston. Louisa is quite well. As for me, I am going abroad. 

Isabel, Abroad ? 

Royston. Yes. To-morrow evening. 

Zsabel, And where are you going ? 

Royston. To Bohemia. 

Isabel (stifling her laughter). To Bohemia? 

Royston. Yes, to Bohemia. What is there so laughable in that ? 

Isabel (laughing more and more). 1 don’t know. 

Royston. This requires some explanation, Isabel. 

Isabel. I will tell you then. When you said you were going to Bohemia—— 

Royston. Well? 

Isabel. A foolish idea came into my head. 

Royston. What about? 

Zsabel. About the possibility of your finding yourself very much at home in 
Bohemia. 

Royston. Isabel, this is not altogether becoming on your part. 

Taabel. I did not want to say it- You know you forced me to it. So you 
will not be here to applaud me? 





Royston. No, and I am very sorry for it. 

Isabel. And what are you going to do in Bohemia ? 

Royston. Iam going to spend three months at Prague. 

Isabel, You have been appointed minister ? 

Royston. Minister ? 

Isabet. Well, some post at all events in—in the choregraphic service. (Royston 
seems annoyed.) No. I don’t mean anything. I beg your pardon, papa. 

Royston. But you must really listen to me for a moment, I want to speak to 
you about Louisa. ‘ 

Isabel. Oh yes, I forgot. Of course you can’t take her with you. 

Royston. Naturally——because (they look at one another; smiles ; 
signs of intelligence exchanged), at all events I can’t take her with me. 

Isabel, Well, let her come here ; let her come at once. 

Royston. That certainly would be the best thing, but she wants to pass the 
whole time with your cousins in the North of Scotland. 

Isatel. It is not the season for Scotland. The idea of snch a thing! She 
shall come here, not for three months or for six months, but for ever, 
since she is absolutely determined not to get married. You know how 
fond I am of Louisa (kissing her father) and of you also, papa. You 
know that, however flighty I may be, I have really a great affection ‘for 
you both. How often I have begged her to come and stay with us, and 
how decidedly she has always refused. I have been quite astonished at 
her persistence. 

Royston, There is nothing astonishing in it. 
the way. 

Isabel. We have twice as many rooms as we want. 

Royston. No, that’s not it. She is afraid she might interfere with your 
happiness. 

Isabel. Ah! There might have been something in that during the first 
fortnight, but when we have been married four years. 

Royston. Don’t talk in that style to Louisa. She won’t like it. 

Jsabel. All I shall do will be to say everything I can to make her stay with 
us. Send her to me, or shall I go and fetch her? 

Royston. It is useless, she is coming to see you this very day. All you need 
do when once you have her here is to keep her. 

Isabel, And I will, if I have to lock all the doors. As for being in the way, 
she need not be ut all afraid of that. 

Royston (assuming a serious air). I don’t like to hear you say such things. 
Are you unhappy? Does your husband?—— If so, it will be my 
duty —— 

Isabel (os if laughing at him). Oh papa, papa! 

Royston. I repeat that my duty as a father 

Isabel, Who is it you are going to take to Prague? (Royston. makes a 
deprecatory gesture.) 

Servant opens the door. 

Lady I. Can I come in? 

Isabel. Certainly. 

Royston. Iam delighted to see you, Lady Lorimer, delighted to have an 

opportunity of shaking hands with you before my departure. 

Lady i You are really going to Prague? A foreign engagement, I 
suppose ? 

Isabel (laughing). That was my idea, also. 

Royston (to Isabel). Don’t believe one word of anything Lady Lorimer may 
tell you. (Hisses her.) I will come and see you before I leave, you and 
Louisa also, for I am sure you will persuade her to stay. 

Isabel. Certainly, I will. 

Royston. Good-bye, then, until to-morrow (shakes hands with Lady L.), 
good-bye. 

Lady [. Good-bye, Bohemian. You will feel: at home in your native 
capital. 

Royston (solemnly). 
hai 


She thinks she mtight be in 


Enter Eady Lorimer. 


Lady Lorimer, you are mistaken. Look at my grey 
ar. 
Lady I. (looking at Royston’s hair, which is dyed). Your what ? 
Royston. Iam always forgetting that I did not consider myself worthy to 
wear it. 
Isabel (walking towards him). What do you say ? 

Royston. Nothing, good-bye. [Fzit. 
Lady L. (sitting down on the sofa). What was your father saying to you 
just now ? That you were sure to keep Louisa—keep her where ? 

Isabel. Why, here! 

Lady I. Here! 

Isabel. Yes, Louisa is coming to stay with us while papa is away, and when 
she is once here, I hope—— 

Lady [. You hope? 

Isabel. I hope she will remain. 

Lady L. (pointedly). Ah! (A pause.) And she will go with you to 
Carlsruhe ? 

Isabel. To Carlsruhe ? 

Lady L. I suppose you are going there? Mr. Vivian is appointed minister. 

Isabel. No, indeed, I am not going to Carlsruhe. 

Lady L. 1s he going by himself ? 

Zsabel. He is not going at all—he has refused. 
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Laly L. Accept my compliments, my love. That is something like devo- 
tion (laughs). After that it is superfluous to ask you whether he 
consents to your taking part in the amateur performance ? 

Isabel (shaking her head). Oh, as to that, as a matter of course, he 
consents, buat-——— 

Lady I. Do you know your part ? 

Isabel, Pretty well, with the exception of the last scene. 

Lady I. We had better rehearse it, then. 

Jsabel. I think so. I have rehearsed part of it already. 

Lady I, With whom ? 

Jsabel. With papa. 

lady L. With papa? What a thing it is to have such a father. He is a 
perfect treasure. Did I tell you that everything was going on so well ? 
It is your piece, you know, and you will take the money. The receipts 
will be enormous. Just fancy, L have already sold twenty tickets at a 
guinea apiece. 

Isabel. Sold them ? 

Lady I. t is for the poor, and all my friends will be obliged to take 
tickets. 

Tsabel. Yes, if you don’t mind asking them. 

Lady L. Not in the least. It is for the poor. 

Isabel. But if people pay so much money they will be difficult to please. 

Lady [. Ohno. And if they are, you will look charming in the part of 
Cleopatra, and Lord Walsingham will not be at all bad as Antony. 

Isabel (interrupting her). Yes, when he has made up his mind to learn his 


art. 

pore 3 Oh, he will know it well enough. He has one very important 
qualification for the character—he is over head and ears in love with his 
Cleopatra. 

Isabel. Lord Walsingham in love! What are you talking about ? 

Tady I, Certainly he is. 

Isabel. How can you, who know him so well, entertain such a wild idea. 

Lady I. (t is precisely because I know how Lord Walsingham behaves 
when he pretends to be in love, that I am sure what I say is true. For 
once he is seriously, hopelessly in love, and I really believe it is the first 
time in his life. 

Isabel, You are talking nonsense, my dear. 

Lady L, Do you think so ? 

Enter a Servant, 
Servant. Lord Walsingham. 
Enter Lord Walsingham. 

Lady L. Well, we shall soon see. 

Walsingham. How do you do, Lady Lorimer ? 

Lady L. How do you do? Why don’t you congratulate Mrs. Vivian ? 

beg ae Congratulate her ? 

Lady L. The news was quite true. Mr. Vivian has been appointed minister 
at Carlsruhe, and they start next week. 

Walsingham. Oh! 

Lady L, Directly after the performance. 

Walsingham (with emotion). Are you really going away ? 

Lady L, (aside to Isabel). Well! what do you say now ? 

Isabel (a little embarrassed). Let us go on with the piece. 

liady ha (to Lord Walsingham), No, she is not going away. How could 
she ? 

Isabel. Go on with the piece, go on with the piece. 

Walsingham. Yes. Where shall we begin ? 

Isabel. 1 want to see how the last scene is done. We have not rehearsed it 


yet. 

Walsingham. I don’t quite know the last scene myself. 

Isabel. Neither the last scene nor the first. 

Walsingham. What! you think I don't know my part. What a thing to 
say, when I was up all last night studying it! There, I will do it 
without the book. I will go through it from beginning to end without 
the book. (Zo Lady L.) But you must prompt me. 

Lady 1. (laughing). Don’t be afraid. 

Isabel. What are we to do for scenery. 

Walsingham. Scenery? Here is the scenery (placing two chairs together in 
the middle of the stage). There is the wall which separates the two 
rooms ; there, between these two chairs, is the door (he places a third 
chair). Cleopatra in her room, Antony in his. 

Isabel. Not at all. In the last seene—— 

Lady L. Cleopatra is in Antony's room. 

or And Antony in Cleopatra’s; you are quite right. Are you 
ready 

Isabel. We are ready. (To Lady L.) And you my dear? 

Lady L. I, as usual, will be stage-manager. Give me the book. (Isabel 
gives her the book. She sits down on the sofa.) Now then, go on. 
Isabel. We begin from the arrival of the man with the execution. A voice 

is heard outside. Cleopatra is alarmed. % 

Walsingham. Then Antony goes on and you say I don’t know my part 

(acting). ‘They have come to seize my furniture and everything that 

belongs to me.” 














Tsabel (acting). ‘ Oh, dear! then they'll seize me.” 

Lady L. Very good. 

Isabel. Yes. That is a point. ‘“ Oh, dear! then they'll seize me.” 

Lady 1. Now, Lord Walsingham. “ Ah! transporting confession 

Walsingham. Oh, I know it by heart. ‘ Ah! transporting confession— 
you are mine!” 

Tsabel. ‘Yes, yes, my beloved hussar.” 

Lady 1, “Voice without. Will you open the door ? ” 

Walsingham. “At sucha moment. Unfeeling scoundrels! Ah, Cleopatra, 
my angel, open the door. I'll remove the furniture into your room." 

Isabel.“ Into my room ?” 

Walsingham. “ What does it matter, when we are going to be married.” 

Isabel. ‘Tn a church.” 

Lady I. You should say that more quickly—with more emphasis. 

Isabel. Did not I say it properly ? 

Lady L. No, you said it like this (imitating her): “ In a church.” 

Isabel. Let us have the passage again, Lord Walsingham. 

Walsingham. With pleasure. “ What does it matter when we are going to 
be married ?” 

Isabel (with more point). “Ina church?” Is that right ? 

Lady L. Quite right! 

Isabel (repeating the words with the same point). ‘In a church 2” 

Walsingham. “ Of course. Please open the door.” 

Isabel. “ Wait a moment.” What do I do then? 

Lady 1. (reading from the book). ‘ Cleopatra unbolts the door.” 

Walsingham. And Antony passes into her room. ‘‘ Lovely Sylphide !”" (/e 
approaches Isabel as if to kiss her). 

Isabel. What are you doing ? (she moves away from him). 

Lady L. What is the matter ? 

Walsingham, Mrs. Vivian won't let me 

Lady L. Oh yes, he is quite right; it is in the book. “ Antony passes 
into the room and embraces her.” 

Isabel. Is it in the book ? 

Lady L. Yes, there is the passage (shows the book). ‘ Antony passes 
into the room and embraces her.” 

Isabel. Well, we'll skip the passage. 

Walsingham. How do you mean. skip the passage? Why, that is the very 
reason why I accepted the part. 

Isabel. The night of the performance perhaps I will 

Walsingham. Exactly so, and then I shan’t do it well, simply because you 
won’t let me rehearse it. 

Isabel. Come, let us go on. 

Walsingham (taking a seat). No, I won't rehearse any more. 

Isabel, 1 appeal to the stage-manager. 

Lady LI. Oh, what can I say? He is perfectly right. It is in his part. 

Isabel. You think he is right ? 

Lady I, 1am sure of it. 

Isabel. Then I must let him ? 

Lady [, It is for the poor! 

Isabel (with more emotion than she likes to show). Well, since the st:ge- 
manager orders it. a 

Walsingham (also with emotion). “Lovely Sylphide!” (pauses, much 
confused), 

Lady L. Now it is you who stop. 

Walsingham. Yes, yes, but it is all through you. — 

Lady L. Through me? What have I to do with it ? : : ; 

Walsingham. 1 beg your pardon, Mrs. Vivian, I will begin again. | Very 
much agitated indeed.) “ Lovely Sylphide !” (touches Isabel's hair with 
his lips). - , 

(Door at the back opens and enter Louisa. General embarrassment Louiva 
walks up to the chairs and stands still, looking rather surprised.) 

Walsingham. Ah, take care, Miss Royston, take care (he places the chairs 
in their proper place). 

Louisa. Thank you. ; 

Isabel (to Louisa). We were just rehearsing. 

Louisa. I am really very sorry to have interrupted you. : 

Lady L. ¥or my part I am very much obliged to you, for we were getting 
s0 interested that we should have gone on to the end of the piece, and I 
should never have been home in time. (7'o Isabel.) Don’t forget, mind, 
that you dine with me to-day. 

Isabel. I shall not forget. es 

Lady L. Well, good-bye for the present. (In an undertone, pointing to 
Louisa, who has walked to the back of the stage.) And you really inean 
to persuade her to stay with you? 

Fsabe?. Certainly ! ; 

Lady L. Indeed! Well, good-bye, Louisa. Are you coming, Lord Wal- 
singham ? 

Walsingham. I am ready. 

Lady L. (to Isabel). And when is the next rehearsal to take place. 

Isabel. We will arrange that this evening. 

Lady L. And you will let him know ? 

Isabel. 1 will let him know: 
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Walsingham (going out with Lady L.). 1 shall anxiously await the 
summons. [ Exeunt Walsingham and Lady L. 

Isabel (kissing her sister). Ab, Louisa, Louisa ! 

Louisa, Well, Isabel ? 

Isabel (kissing her with more than ordinary tenderness), My dear Louisa! 

Louisa (a little astonished), What is the matter with you ? 

Isabel. Don’t you know ? 

Louisa. What? 

Isabel. Such happiness, my dearest Louisa, such happiness ! 

Louisa, What is it ? 

Isabel. 1 should like to let you guess, but as I don’t think you would 
guess right, I may as well tell you at once. 

Louisa, Tell me? 

Isabel. Suppose I had a sister. 

Louisa. Well? 

Isabel. A dear darling sister, and that after being separated from her for 
four years I suddenly found her again, and at the same time found an 
opportunity of keeping her with me for ever. 

Louisa. But what do you mean? 

Isabel. I mean what I say my dearest, Louisa: you will remain with me for 
ever now. You are here and you shall not go away. It’s all arranged 
with papa. 

Louisa, Indeed! 

Enter Vivian. 


Vivian. I heard you were here, Louisa ; how are you (he shakes hands with 
her). : 

Isabel. Have you seen the minister. 

Vivian, I have. 

Isabel. And did you tell him? 

Vivian. Yes, it’s all at an end. 

Isabel. Ah, how good of you! And, see, now to console you for not having 
a mission abroad, I will give you one at home—here in this very house. 

Vivian. A mission? 

Zsabel. And a very important one I can tell you. Papa is going away from 
England for three months, You must persuade Louisa to pass these 
three months with us; these three months to begin with, and after these 
three three others. 

Vivian, Oh, as for that-—— 

Zsabel. You must persuade her.- I know you will be able to persuade her. 

Louisa. But—— 

Isabel (interrupting her). What pretext can she have for refusing. That 
she is afraid of inconveniencing us? You must explain to her that she 
does not know what she is talking about, and you can prove to her that 
her presence here, instead of being inconvenient, would be very useful. 
You know what to say to her about it; you know that you can get her 
to do anything, if you only persuade her that it is a matter of duty. Tell 
her that there are all sorts of serious and even tiresome things to attend 
to here. She likes looking after such things, whereas I (To Louisa.) 
You must look after them for me. I hope you will, Louisa. I am saying 
all I can think of to make you stay. (Zo her husband.) Tell her that 
(abrupt/y),—tell her, in short, whatever you think best, for I really have 
no more time to tell her anything. Oh, yes; one thing more. ( 7'o Louisa.) 
Our little George is so very fond of youe (Pointing to Vivian.) And 
as for him—just see what a good idea of yours it was to come to-day. 
You can dine with him. I give him up to you. You will take my place. 
(Louisa seems about to speak.) Not aword. It’s all settled. I will 
tell them to put a knife and fork for you. (Kisses her sister as she says 
the words, and immediately afterwards exit, i ). 

Vivian. You know that I won’t have any more argument on the point. 
You remain with us. It is all settled. 

Louisa. It is not settled at all. 

Vivian (laughing). Not if I lose my temper ? 

Louisa, Qh, indeed! 

Vivian. Not if I entreat you ? 

Louisa, Not even if you entreat me. 

Vivian (seriously). You would render us a great service, however, by 
remaining. What is so much wanting in this house, would be wanting 
no longer. 

Louisa. What is wanting then ? 

Vivian. A woman. 

Louisa. What? 

Vivian. 1 say that what is wanting here isa woman. And you know it 
though you pretend not to understand. (They remain silent for a 
moment.) 

What has been happening ? 

Vivian. Everything and nothing ; always’the same thing. 

Louisa, But what ? 

Vivian. I adore Isabel. 

Louisa. 1 know you do, but I don’t see what harm — 

Vivian (sitting down). You don’t see? 

Louisa. No. 





Vivian. Then I will explain to you. This morning I was appointed —— 
you are aware of it, perhaps ? 

Louisa, Yes, I am aware of it. 

Vivian. I informed Isabel of it, and she at once informed me that she never 
could think of accompanying me. 

Louisa, What have you done, then ? 

Vivian. Done? I have refused the post. 

Louisa, You have refused it ? 

Vivian. I gave it up as quietly as if I had beon offering her a bouquet, 
though I knew all the time—— 

Louisa. You knew? 

Vivian. I knew that I was putting an end to my career. I refused because 
I love Isabel, and she allowed me to refuse because she does not love me. 

Louisa, My dear Henry ? 

Vivian. When you gave me Isabel, for it was really you who gave her to 
me 

Louisa. So it was. 

Vivian. You said that I was just the husband for her, and that you should 
not be so much afraid of her flightiness when she was married to such a 
sensible person as myself. You did not know what this sensible person 
was capable of. The little faults in her character which alarmed you, 
and which, with a little firmness, I might have cured, remained because 
I would not see them. I loved her too much! I love her now as [ 
loved her the day of our marriage, and that is why, four years afterwards, 
you find Isabel with those same faults somewhat developed. 

Louisa. But the little boy ? 

Vivian. She adores him. During George’s illness she passed a whole week 
by his bedside, taking an hour's sleep from time to time, when he seemed 
to be a little better. Sometimes she is with him for days together. Then 
she is whole weeks without seeing him, except perhaps for five mihutes, 
when he gets up and when he goes to bed. 

Louisa, Who takes charge of him then? 

Vivian. The governess—or myself when I have time. 

Louisa. What you tell me is really terrible ! 

Vivian. Yes, it is terrible; and if Isabel and myself are to go on in this 
way who knows how it will all end? Whereas if some one 

Louisa. If some one—— 

Vivian. Some one of a serious disposition would come to live with us and 
take the direction of a household which, at present, is not directed at all 
—would attend to the duties which Isabel forgets, and which I have not 
the heart to remind her of. 

Louisa, But you ought! 

Vivian (rising). I know perfectly well that I ought. But I also know that I 
cannot back. Now if some one else would undertake these duties for 
which she has no inclination and which must nevertheless be performed, 
the danger which threatens us would be much diminished,’ There are 
some situations of which it is really difficult to speak without smiling. 
On the one hand a frivolous wife, on the other a weak husband conscious 
of his weakness, but unable to correct it. The position has been known 
before, it will be known again, and that is really all there is in ‘our 
position at this moment, It is dangerous, nevertheless, and the danger 
is one which neither Isabel nor myself can avert, but against which I 
think, most sincerely, that you would not be altogether powerless. 

Louisa, Good heavens ! 

Vivian. Ah! Then you will stop with us! Isabel's idea was a happy one ! 
Now that you know that in remaining with us you have a good work to 

rform , 


pe! 
| Louisa (rising). You really think so ? 


Vivian. Yes, Louisa. In whatever way I may put it, it comes to that. 
All I have told you is true, terribly true, and nothing more ‘fortunate 
could have happened to us than your arrival here, if you are really going 
to stay with us. 

Louisa, 1 will stay! 

Vivian. Thanks! 

Enter a Servant, bearing lamps. 

Louisa (aside). And that was their happy life! 


Enter Isabel, showily gat. up-in.¢evening dress, followed by George, who is 
almost lost in‘ his mother's petticoats. 


Isabel (to the Servant). The carriage! Is the carriage at the door? (Exit 
Servant.) She is going’to stay, is she not ? 

Vivian. Yes. 

Isabel. What a good day's work! (She is moving towards Louisa when she 
Jinds that George has his foot‘on her dress.) Mind what you are 
doing. You will tear my dress! (She pushes him away rather roughly.) 

Louisa, Come, George, come here. 

Isabel. Yes, go to your aunt. 

George. ‘I should like to! (Goes to Louisa and kisses her.) 

Isabel. See what a good idea it was to stay! You will all three dine 
together so pleasantly. Let me see you comfortably settled before I go. 
(Zo her husband.) There are your lettérs, your newspa your 

political food (she spreads out before her husband the letters and papers 
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brought by the servant). You, Louisa, sit there by the side of the fire— 

in my place. 

Enter Servant. (Vivian and Louisa sit down.) 

Servant. The carriage is at the door, ma’am. 

Tsabel. Well, I must go. (She pauses at the door, turns round and looks at 
them.) You look cliarming, all three together! (Kissing her hand three 
times to Louisa.) One for you (pointing to the child, who is on his knees 
in front of the table, preparing his playthings), one for him, and one for 
you. (Exit Isabel. Vivian and Louisa look at each other. Louisa 
kisses the child.) 

Enp or Act II. 


aon (enone 
SOMETHING ABOUT FRANZ SCHUBERT. 


(Continued from page 44.) 

At the time the above letters were written, I was only slightly 
acquainted with Schubert, though I had heard him sing his songs on 
two or three occasions. His voice (une voix de compositeur) was some- 
thing between a sweet tenor and a baritone ; his style, simple and natural, 
full of feeling, and without the slightest affectation. 1n the winter of 
1824-25, as a jurist of four years’ standing,’I was, what with the Vienna 
edition of Shakspere, and what with my own productions, overwhelmed 
with work. I was gradually accumulating innumerable dramas and 
comedies, among which was the Geschwister von Niirnberg, as well as 
subsequently Der Musicus von Augsburg, Fortunat, and other ideal and 
romantic effusions, with which, for the moment, practical, realistic 
managers would have nothing to do. But I still continued to work on 
without respite, and spent nearly all my evenings in my lonely 
room. 

I was sitting, then, in that hermitage of mine, one evening, in 
the month of February, 1825, when my old friend, Schwind, came in, 
bringing with him Schubert, who was then already celebrated, or at least 
known. We soon became intimate. In compliance with Schwind’s 
wish, I was obliged to read some absurd things I had written in my 
youth. We then went to the piano, and Schubert sang. We played, 
also, with four hands, and then adjourned to the tavern where we 
remained to alate hour of the night (I am vain enough to mention 
that it is to my continuous musical practice with my friend that I owe 
my tolerable skill in reading at sight.) 

The alliance was concluded. From that day forth, we three friends 
were inseparable. Others, too, gathered round us, most of them 
painters and musicians, and formed a set of individuals, full of fresh 
life, animated by similar sentiments and similar aspirations, and sharing 
with each other their pleasures and their pains. First among them was 
fine fellow, Schober, who, in the summer of 1825, at length arrived 
in Vienna. 

Old age becomes from time to time garrulous, but it is only in youth 
that people have really something to tell each other, and have never 
finished doing so. Such was the case with us. How often did we 
three warder about till nearly daylight, seeing one another home in 
turns, and not being able to part, not unfrequently passing the night 
at one or the other’s rooms. 

We were not very particular about comfort. Friend Moritz would, 
for instance, fling himself, merely wrapped in a leathern counterpane, 
upon the bare floor, and on one occasion, when a pipe was wanted, he 
cut up the case of Schubert's eye-glasses into one. As regards property, 
communistic ideas prevailed ; hats, boots, neckhandkerchiefs, and even 
coats, as well as any other articles of apparel, that happened to fit him 
who required them, all formed one common stock, but gradually, if 
often worn by the same individual, who thus gained a kind of affection 
for them, became his undisputed private property, Whoever happened 
to be in cash paid for the other, or others. Sometimes it came to pass 
that two had no money, and the third only—the same. Of course, 
Schubert was the Croesus among us, now and then rolling in silver, 
when he had sold a song or two, or even a whole series, as, for instance, 
the songs of Walter Scott, for which Artaria or Diabelli paid him five 
hundred florins, Austrian currency —a price with which he was per- 
fectly contented, and which he resolved to husband carefully, but, as 
was always the case, at once failed todo so. Fora time, he spent the 
money freely, treating everyone—then came once more short com- 
mons, Ina word, the tide was continually ebbing and flowing. It 
was to the fact of its being high water in Schubert's pocket, that I owe 
the pleasure of hearing Paganini. I could not manage the five florins 
that Concert-Pirate required. Of course, it was absolutely imperative 
that Schubert should hear him, but he would not goa second time 
Without me. He grew quite angry when I refused to accept a ticket 
from him. “ Nonsense!” he exclaimed, “1 have heard him once, and 
I was savage you were not with me! I tell you there will not be 
another fellow like him! Money isa drug in the market with me at 
present, so come along!” and he dragged me off. Who would not, 


under the circumstances, have allowed himself to be persuaded? So 





* By Herr Bauernfeld. From the Presse. 





we heard the infernally-celestial fiddler, on whose fantasias Heine has 
written such fine ones himself. We were no less entranced with his 
wonderful Adagio, than surprised at his diabolical dodges. We were, 
also, no less humorously edified at the incredibly ludicrous bows made by 
the demoniacal individual, who resembled a thin black doll upon wires, 
According to custom, I was taken to a tavern, and treated after the 
concert, a bottle more than usual being consumed and set down to the 
account of our enthusiasm. 

That was when it was high tide! But there was a reverse to the 
medal. On another occasion, I went, early in the afternoon, to the café 
near the Karnthnerthor Theater, and ordered a “ Mélange” with 
which I eat half-a-dozen “ Ki ppfel.” Shortly afterwards, Schubert ap- 
peared and did the same. We were both surprised at our respective 
appetites being so good so shortly after dinner. 

“The fact is I have not dined” said my friend, in a somewhat 
dejected tone. “ No more have I,” I replied, laughing. Without ary 
previous arrangement, we had both come to the café, where we were 
well known, and had “stuck up” the “ Mélange,” instead of having a 
dinner, for which neither of us was that day in a position to pay. It 
was completely low tide with both of us. 

It was under similar circumstances that the fact of our calling each 
other “ Du,” was celebrated in—sugar and water! Then again came 
Schubert evenings, ‘‘Schubertladen” as they were called, with jolly, 
high-spirited companions, when the wine flowed in streams; that good 
fellow Vogl sang all the splendid songs for our amusement, and poor 
Franz Schubert had to accompany them, till his short fat fingers would 
scarcely obey him any longer. But he was worse off at our house parties 
—merely “ Wurstelbille” in those simple times—though there was no 
scarcity of pretty women, married and unmarried, at them. Our “ Ber- 
tel,” as he was occasionally called in a coaxing tone, had to play his 
newest waltzes over and over again, till an endless cotillon was finished, 
so that it was only at the modest supper that the short, corpulent, 
manniken, bathed in perspiration, had a moment's rest. lt was not 
astonishing that he sometimes escaped, and that many a “ Schubert- 
lade” had to be given without Schubert, if he did not, perchance, feel 
inclined for company, or some one or other among the persons invited 
did not particularly please him. It not unfrequently happened that he 
would let a whole party wait for him in vain, while he was sitting over a 
bottle, in some obscure wineshop, with half-a-dozen ushers, his former 
colleagues. When we reproached him, the next day, for his conduct, 
he would answer with a good-natured snigger: “1 was not in the 
humour.” 

This is, perhaps, the proper place for correcting certain errors which 
circulate from time to time, regarding the easy-going, genial artis 
especially among persons who have no small opinion of their own g 
breeding, as they callit. ‘It is not to be denied that Schubert, poor 
fellow, possessed talent, but he was totally deficient in polieh, in good 
tone, and even in acquirements—nay, in every thing constituting a 
scholar or a gentleman,” people used to say, and, at last, they were 
rather inclined to picture the genial songster as a kind of “drunken 
savage,” as, in his day, the prosaic Voltaire designated that poetic giant 
Shakspere in usum Delphini. we 

It is certainly true that Schubert had no regular University educa- 
tion ; his studies had not extended much beyond the course prescribed 
at the Gymnasium, and he was a self-taught man, all his short exist- 
ence. In his own branch of art, he was tolerably acquainted with the 
composers and models, and, under Salieri’s direction, had applied him- 
self sufficiently to theory, though, as I will afterwards relate, it was not 
till the last year of his life that he set about studying certain sulject», 
which he had previously neglected. In literature, too, he was anything 
but ignorant, and the poetic way, full of life, with which he could grasp 
the most different poetic individualities, such as Goethe ; Schiller ; 
Wilhelm Muller; J. G. Seydl; Mayrhofer; Walter Scott; and Heine; 
clothe them anew in flesh and blood, and faithfully reproduce in beauti- 
ful, noble,and characteristic music the idiosyncracy of each one—such in- 
stances of palingenesis should suffice, by the mere fact of their existence, 
and without any further proof, to show from what deep feeling, from 
how delicately strung a soul his creations flowed! Any one who 80 
understands poets isa poet himself. And there is a great difference 
between a man who is a poet, and occasionally quaffs his wine in an 
Anacreontic spirit with his friends, and those who think as he does, and 
a drunken savage! This savage, too, read seriously ; extracts exist In 
his own hand from historical and even philosophical writers; his 
diaries contain his own ideas, which are sometimes highly original, as 
well as poems; and his favourite associates were artists, and persons 
connected with art. He entertained, on the other hand, a perfect 
dread of ordinary prosy individuals, and with regard to those narrow- 
minded beings, high or low, commonly called the educated classes, 
Goethe’s exclamation :— 


“‘ Lieber will ich schlechter werden 
Als mich ennuyiren,” 
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was always his motto, as it was that of usall. In mediocre company, 
he felt isolated, uncomfortable, and oppressed, and easily grew ill- 
tempered, despite the great attention shown him when he was begin- 
ling to be celebrated. It was not, therefore, astonishing, if he some- 
times at table took more than he could bear, and, by a few strong out- 
Lursts sought to free himself from the depressing influence of those 
around him, so that they started back in dismay. I myself witnessed 
a scene of this description, but, after all, it was more comic than 
reprehensible. It was one summer's afternoon. We had strolled out, 
with Franz Lachner and others, to Grinzing, for the purpose of having 
some of the new wine, a beverage of which Schubert was especially 
. fond, though I myself never liked its sharp, acid taste. We sat talking 
pleasantly over the liquor, and did not walk back till it was dark, 1 
wanted to go home at once, as I resided at that time in a distant suburb, 
tut Schubert dragged me forcibly into a tavern. I was also obliged 
to accompany him toa café, where he was accustomed to finish his 
evening, stopping in fact till late into the night. It was one o'clock in 
the morning, and an exceedingly animated musical discussion had 
sprung up as we sat drinking hot punch. Schubert tossed off one glass 
after another, and fell into a sort of enthusiastic fit, and, more eloquent 
than usual, explained to Lachner and myself all his plans for the future. 
As fate would have it, a very unlucky star conducted into the café two 
musicians, celebrated members of the band at the Operahouse. On 
their entrance, Schubert stopped short in the midst of his animated 
harangue. His forehead grew wrinkled, and his small grey eyes 
glared wildly from beneath his spectacles, which he kept pushing cease- 
Jessly backwards and forwards. Scarcely, however, had the musicians 
caught sight of the master, before they rushed up to him, seized hold 
of his hands, said a thousand complimentary things, and nearly crushed 
him with flattery. At length it came out that they were most anxious 
to have a new composition, with solos for their own particular instru- 
inents, for a concert they iitended giving. © The maestro Schubert 
would as uredly be so obliging as to, ete., etc.” 

The master, however, appeared anything but so obliging, and made 
no reply. Being repeatedly pressed, he at length said curtly, “ No! 
for you I will write nothing.” 

‘* Not for us?” said the musicians in amazement. 

“ No! most certainly not!” 

“And why not, Herr Schubert?” was the reply, in an irritated 
tone. “I think we are as much artists as yourself! No better are to be 
found in all Vienna!” 

* Artists!” exclaimed Schubert, hastily drinking the last glass of 
punch, ard getting up from his seat. Then cocking his hat over his 
car, the little fellow placed himself, as though menacingly, before the 
two virtuosos, one of whom was a big, and the other a corpulent man. 
“ Artists!” he repeated, ‘ Catgutscrapers, you mean, You are nothing 
more! One of you nibbles the brass mouthpiece of his wooden cudgel, 
and the other puffs out his cheeks by blowing down his French horn. 
No you call that art? It is a mechanical trade, a knack, that brings 
in money, and there an end!—You, artists! Do you not know 
what the great Lessing says?— How can a man do nothing all 
his life but nibble the end of a piece of wood with holes 
in it?—that is what he says”—(turming to me)—“ or something 
of the kind. AmI not right?” (Again addressing the virtuoscs), 
“You pretend to be artists! You are only fiddlers and blowing 
machines, the whole lot of you! J am an artist, if you like, I am 
Schubert, Franz Schubert, whom everyone knows, and of whom every 
one speaks! A man who has written great things, and beautiful 
things which you are incapable of understanding—and who will write 
something still more beautiful.”—(To Lachver); ‘Is not that trae, my 
boy ?—Something very fine indeed! Cantatas and quartets, operas 
and symphonies! Iam not merely a waltz-composer, as you see stated 
in the stupid papers, and as stupid men repeat—1 am Schubert! Franz 
Schubert! Remember that! When the word art is uttered, the 
speaker refers to me, and nut to you, insects and worms, who ask for 
solos, which 1 will never write for you—I know why! You crawling, 
gnawing worms, you, whom I ought to crush beneath my fuot—the 
foot of a man who touches the stars—sublimi feriam sidera vertice ’—(to 
me): “translate that for them.—The stars, I say, while you, poor 
horn-blowing worms, wriggle in the dust, and with the dust as dust 
are blown about and rot.” 

Such a tirade, only verbally far worse, though I have faithfully repro- 
duced its spirit, was that which he launched at the heads of the dumb- 
foundered virtuosos who stood gaping with their mouths wide open, 
and without being able to say a word in reply, while Lachner and 
myself endeavoured to get the excited composer away from what was, 
at any rate, a very unpleasant scene. We took him home, soothing 
him as we went along. 

(To be continued.) 


AmsTeRDAM.—Herr Heinze’s new oratorio, St. Cecilia, was to be 
produced on the 28th ult. 





OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 
“ CHILPERIc.” 

About M. Hervé’s latest opera the Sunday Times speaks in this 
fashion :— 

“We place our notice of Chilpéric in this column because we have no 
special department for opére-beuffe. While doing so, let us make a thousand 
apologies to music. Less than a thousand will hardly suffice. The offence is 
rank, and may well be past forgiveness. Imagine the space usually devoted 
to that which is noble and elevating given up to that which is—— well, 
neither! Imagine us as introducing to Handel and Beethoven, and the 
goodly fellowship of great musicians, a composer like M. Hervé? The idea is 
absurd; all the more because opéra-bouffe and M. Hervé would themselves 
resent it. Preachers sometimes tell us that if an ungodly man, by some 
mistake, were admitted into heaven, he would be the first to demand permis- 
sion to go to ‘ his own place.’ In like manner, we fancy, opéra-bouffe among 
works of art, and M. Hervé among the masters of music, would both feel 
excessively uncomfortable. However, there is no lielp for our mixing up of 
things that differ, and, without further preface, we turn to Chilpéric. 

“As Chilpéric was written and composed by M. Hervé, and Chilpéric, on 
the stage, is M. Hervé himself, the question first arises— Who is M. Hervé ? 
Various replies are forthcoming. We are told, as a matter of course, that he 
was originally destined for the church. If any man makes himeelf famous 
now-a-days as a writer of very secular music, somebody is sure to find out 
that, in his youth, he entertained sacred aspirations. The love of romance 
prompts this, it may be; but, at any rate, the composer has no reason to 
grumble. He becomes an interesting object to the people who are attracted 
by startling contrasts in life; the people, for example, who lionize Monsieur 
the Abbé Liszt. Further, we have been informed that M. Hervé was once a 
pupil of Cherubini. Here, however, M. Hervé himself steps in—somewhat 
unnecessarily, we must confess—and says that, as he is only thirty-five years 
old, he could not well have been, and, in point of fact, never was, taught by 
the illustrious Italian. After all, what matters about antecedents? We have 
him among us, and sufficient unto the day is M. Hervé. The position 
oceupied by the French composer must be perfectly well understood. He is, 
perhaps, the most successful of the many who are emulating the good fortune 
of M. Offenbach. His later pieces have invariably hit the taste of the 
Offenbach period, and there is every reason to believe that he will run his 
prototype very hard. There is a difference, however, between the two. 
M. Offenbach accepted his 76/e as the musician of buffoonery. He never puts 
on a grandiose air, as who should say:—‘I stoop to opéra-houffe, but If I 
rose to my full height you would see Offenbach’s head among the stars.’ Let 
us do the man this justice. Knowing his strength—and he has strength in 
his way—and, perhaps, feeling his weakness, he is satisfied to pipe that 
Malle. Schneider may dance. The merit is a great one, and a rare; so that 
we fervently hope M. Offenbach may never lose it. M. Hervé, on the other 
hand, appears to be a little ambitious, There are passages in his Chilpéric, 
and other works, which show a strong leaning towards seriousness. May fate 
avert the dreaded issue. We all know the ‘serious man’ of common life, 
whose mission it is to go about with a wet blanket and damp everybody's 
enjoyment. M. Hervé, in serious mood, makes us all melancholy. Witnessing 
Chilpéric, for example, we laugh one minute, and grow sad the next. So we 
did when the late Mr. Robson played upon our feelings with cunning hand. 
But the Hervé sadness is not the sadness of sympathy. We do not feel with 
but for him who has excited it. 

“About the music we have not much to say beyond the remarks already 
made. When it aims at nothing more than accompanying the fast and furious 
fun of the stage, it is well enough for its purpose ; being rhythmical, lively, 
and varied. It must be conceded, also, that many of the sentimental passages 
are pretty. But when M. Hervé approaches the ‘grand,’ his position 
resembles, to use a seasonable illustration, that of a skater who has passed 
the danger boards. If the lively Frenchman will be content to imitate his 
compatriot, and keep within proper limits, he may safely reckon upon admira- 
tion of a certain kind. Otherwise, he is as sure to come to grief.” 


Woe ri AND STerNDALE Bennett. 


In the Pall Mall Gazette of last Monday appeared the following :— 

“ At the last concert but one were played—besides the third Rasoumowski 
quartet, and Mozart’s clarionet quintet-—two novelties which deserve 
more than ordinary attention. The first reminded Mr. Chappell’s audience 
of a composer for the pianoforte called Joseph Woelfl. Need existed for 
a reminder, so rarely are the works of this musician performed. We, 
of the present generation, must admit against ourselves that Woelfl has been 
hardly treated. He was no ordinary genius. In his youth, brought 
very near the great masters, being a pupil both of Mozart's father and 
Haydn’s brother, he continued very near them in other respects all his life. 
Like Dussek and Clementi—he stood high among the dit minores of music, 
though, as the result has shown, not high enough for the appreciation 
he deserved. The life of Woelfl, so much as is known of it, is not one 
pleasant to dwell upon. A brilliant beginning, followed by a melancholy end, 
the story is only too common where genius is the subject. But if the life of 
the man may be forgotten, the merit of his works should not be overlooked, 
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and the production on Monday week of the grand sonata in C minor (Op. 25) 
was a timely event. The sonata has abundant merit. Its very form, three 
movements of the ordinary character being preceded by an introduction and 
fugue, at once challenges attention, which is amply repaid as soon as Woelfl’s 
great contrapuntal skill becomes manifest. There is no ‘leanness’ about his 
fugues ; neither any lack of scientific device, nor of sustained vigour. The 
last-named quality is equally conspicuous in the first movement of the sonata 
proper, though here controlled by graceful fancy instead of scholastic rule. In 
the adagio, Woelfl deals with but one theme, and tides over his self-made 
difficulty with consummate skill. No movement, however, is more interesting 
than the finale which contains as much genuine melody, combined with 
masterly development, as could be found in any work of its class. To sum 
up, the sonata is a great thing. It was played by Madame Arabella Goddard, 
who introduced it at her recitals last season, in a very successful manner, 
many and formidable difficulties seeming easiness itself to the artist’s ever 
ready fingers, If anything, Madame Goddard’s rendering of the fugae was 
most noteworthy, because rarely is a fugue given with such clearness and un- 
failing accuracy. The second novelty was a sonata in A major for piano and 
violoncello by Dr. Sterndale Bennett. Our English composer’s name does not 
often appear in the Monday Popular programme, and his beautiful work must 
have been to many a revelation of Dr. Bennett’s skill in chamber music. May 
it not, also, have excited wonder that the turn of the sonata had come so late ? 
But this is no more than the ordinary treatment Dr. Bennett receives. He 
has written music of all kinds, much of it masterly, none deserving neglect; 
yet he is overlooked to an extent altogether inexcusable. If we treat our 
foremost composer thus, who shall say that we are worthy of a higher musical 
position than that we hold? The sonata is in four movements, all marked 
by the graceful ideas and elegant expression so characteristic of the composer. 
It is hard to tell which deserves most praise, and not less to decide, whether 
the beauty of the work, or the happy style in which it is written for the two 
instruments, is more remarkable. Madame Arabella Goddard and Signor Piatti 
were worthily associated in its performance, and, we hardly need say, gave 
entire satisfaction. Mr. Santley obtained an encore for Piatti’s ‘ Swallow, 
swallow, flying south.” 
Herr Joacut. 

The appearance of this distinguished artist on Saturday last, was 
noticed by the Pall Mall Gazette as follows :— 

“The Saturday Popular Concerts, given from time to time in St. James’s 
Hall, are, as everybody knows, an outgrowth from Mr. Chappell’s main scheme. 
At one of these, which took place on Saturday last, Herr Joseph Joachim made 
his first appearance for the season. A large audience gave him a hearty, we had 
almost said an affectionate, greeting. The latter term is scarcely stronger 
than the facts justify. By means sufficiently obvious, Herr Joachim has made 
each of his audience not only an admirer, but a friend. The great qualities 
which constitute him facile princeps among his fellows must, in any case, 
excite admiration ; but with these are combined such devotion to art, and such 
suppression of self, that it is impossible not to regard him with a warmer 
feeling. Herr Joachim has been called the Bayard of music; and assuredly 
in respect to the cause he serves he is sans reproche. With the coming of 
this great violinist the Monday Popular season reaches its climax. His ap- 
pearance is an event, which, in the estimation of St. James’s Hall amateurs, 
all foregoing events have simply preluded; and, the greeting over, there is a 
general settling down to a long-anticipated treat. Saturday’s audience had 
no cause to complain that the ‘good wine’ of the season’s feast was kept 
back, the first piece being Beethoven’s C major quintet (Op. 29). Herr 
Joachim’s playing in this beautiful work must be well remembered, even 
by those who have heard it only once. Not to mention his expressive reading 
of the adayio, who is likely to forget the lovely episode which twice arrests 
the impetuous course of the finale? In those few bars Herr Joachim’s violin 
sings—there is no better word—with a pathos nothing short of marvellous. 
All the accustomed effect was produced on Saturday; and indeed the entire 
work was admirably played.” 


Moscow.—-The Sisters Marchisio made their last appearance, for the 
season, at the Italian Opera, in Lucrezia Borgia. ‘They were much 
applauded, and received all sorts of presents, of gold or silver articles, 
as the case might be, not to mention the usual offerings of flowers, 
which were equally elegant, and, in the depth of a Russian winter, 
equally expensive, though not, perhaps, possessing the same positive 
value in the eyes of the fair recipients. 

Mitan.—The following are the sums which will be received by the 
leading artists engaged this season at the Scala :—Madame Sass, 38,000 
francs in gold; Madame Blume, 18,000 francs; Madame Frederici, 
7,5000 francs; Signor Villani, tenor, 27,000 francs, in addition to the 
sum of 6,000 francs, paid to the manager of the Teatro Fenice, Venice, 
for consenting to free him from the engagement he had signed to sing 
at that place of amusement; Signor Zaccometti, 17,000 franes; Signor 
Ignio Corsi, 4,500 frances; Signor Storti, 8,000 francs; Signor Medini, 
7,500 (up to the 25th inst.); Mdlle. Priora, premidre danseuse, 8,000 
francs; Signor Mascagno, dancer, 6,000 francs, and Herr Paul Taglioni, 
for his ballet, Don Parasol, which proved an utter failure, 4,000 france. 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 

The fourth and last concert of the series took place in St. James's 
Hall, on Wednesday week, and drew together a crowded audience. On 
this occasion, Mr. Sims Reeves ap; and sang three songs in his 
usual unapproachable style. Mr. Reeves’s first selection was Mr. Hatton's 
“ Phoebe dearest ;” his second, Sullivan's “ The snow lies white ;" and 
his last, Balfe’s “ Come into the garden, Maud.” Encores were de- 
manded for all three, as a matter of course, and demanded in a more 
peremptory tone than usual, because the singer appeared better able, in 
a physical sense, to comply. Madame Sherrington, Mdlle. Liebhart, 
Madame Patey, Miss Julia Elton, and Miss Jewell were the ladies 
engaged. Each sang some more or less favourite ditties, and obtained 
a share in the very liberal applause. Mr. Lewis Thomas gave two of 
his best songs; and Mr. Boscovitz varied the proceedings with some 
light pianoforte pieces, The Orpheus Glee Union contributed several 
glees and part-songs. 

Mr. Boosey announces a second series of these popular entertainments 
to commence Feb. 11th, and to be continued every Saturday evening 
till further notice. 


—o—- 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 


It has been usual to terminate the performances of pantomime at the 
end of January, but the daily attendance of large numbers of visitors to 
witness. Whittington and his Cat this year has led to its continu- 
ance for another fortnight. The spirit infused into the pantomime by 
the principal performers, and the homely and interesting character of 
its story, have invested it with a much higher degree of interest than is 
usual with these ephemeral productions. On Tuesday the 8th February, 
besides the pantomime and the graceful performances of the American 
skaters, Messrs. Moe and Goodrich, the annual show of the National 
Peristeronic Society will be held in the T'ropical Department. From 
the high-sounding title of this amateur association few people probably 
understand that its objects are to improve the breed of pigeons, and by 
holding these annual exhibitions, to enable pigeon keepers to improve 
their collections. Only those who have been present at the society's 
shows can have any conception of the interesting character of the 
exhibition of these beautiful pet birds, They are shown in handsome 
mahogany cages, and some of the pairs are valued at almost fabulous 
prices. ‘The show never remains open beyond one day. It will open 
at mid-day and close at dusk. 

— 
NATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


At this society’s concert in Exeter Hall, on Wednesday week, was 
performed besides the Walpurgis Night and I/ymn of Praise, one of 
three Motet+, written by Mendelssohn for use in a convent. ‘lhe com- 
poser himself has told the story of his first connection with this insti- 
tution, and we cannot do better than reproduce his word». Ina letter 
to his sister, Fanny, dated Rome, December 30, 1830, he sid :— 
‘When the Ave Maria sounds, it is time to go to the church of ‘T'rinita 
de’ Monti, where the French nuns sing, and it is charming to hear them. 
I declare to heaven that I am becoming quite tolerant, and listen to bad 
music with edification ; but what can f do? The composition is posi- 
tively ridiculous; the organ playing even more absurd. But it is 
twilight, and the whole of the gaudy little church is filled with persons 
kneeling, lit up by the sinking sun each time the door is opened. Both 
the singing nuns have the sweetest voices in the world, quite tender 
and touching, more especially when one of them sings the chants in 
her melodious voice, which we are accustomed to hear chanted by 
priests in a loud, harsh, monotonous tone. The impression is very 
singular, moreover, it is well known that no one is permitted to see 
the fair singers. 1 have, therefore, formed a strange resolution ; I am 
composing something to suit their voices—which I observed very 
minutely, and [ mean to send it to them—which I have various means 
of doing. That they will sing it 1 feel assured ; and it will be pleasant 
for me to hear my chant performed by persons whom I never saw, 
especially as they must in turn sing it to the Barbaro Tedesco, whom 
they, also, never beheld. I am charmed with the idea. The text is 
in Latin—a prayer to Mary. Does not this notion please you?” Men- 
delssohn’s poetical nature was, doubtless, worked upon by the romance 
of such an affair; and he seems to have cherished the idea suggested to 
him by the sweet voices of the Roman recluses. Mr. Martin did well 
to perform one of the convent worke. The others ought to follow. 
Upon the performance, as upon that of the better-known Walpurgts 


Night and Lobgesang, we need not dwell. 





A waiter in Le Ménestrel says, apropos of Chilpéric at the Lyceum, 
that, though the English observe Sunday with scrupulous care, and 
pass it “ piously singing hymns,” when midnight struck on Saturday 
week not a person budged, so great was the attraction of M. Hervé’s 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


os 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
MORNING PERFORMANCE, 
THIS DAY (SATURDAY), FEBRUARY 5rn, 1870. 


To Commence at Thivee o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 

QUINTET, in B flat, Op. 87, for two Violins, two Violas, and 
Violoncello—MM. Joacnim, L. Rites, Srrivs, Zenui, and 
Pratt .. .. Mendelssohn, 

SONG, “ Rose softly blooming? ‘Miss Evira Wrenner. Spohr. 

SONA’ TA, in D major, Op. 10, No. 3, for Pianoforte alone—Mr, 

Crarcrs HALLe ‘ Beethoven. 

SONG, * Quando a te lota"—Miss Eovrm Wrxxe (Violoncello 
obbligato—Sig rnor P1atti) .. 

TRIO. in E flat, Op, 100, tor Pianoforte, V iolin, and Violoncello — 
MM. Cuartes Haute, Joacuim, and Puri 

Conductor 


THE FIFTEENTH CONCERT OF THE TWELFTH SEASON 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 
PART I. 
QUARTET, in D major, No, 10, for two Violins, Viola, and Vio- 
loncello—MM. Joacnim, L. Ries. Srravs, and Piatti 
SONG. “ Kennst du das L: and * ‘—Millle, Carona 
VARIATIONS SERIEUSES, in D minor, Op. 54, tor Pianoforte 
alone—Mr, FRANKLIN TaYLon .. Mendelssohn. 


ounod. 


Se Schubert, 
Mr. BENEDICT. 


7rn, 1870, 


Mozart. 
Beethoven. 


PART Tl. 


for Violin with P‘anoforte andesite - 
lat. 


CIACONNE, 
JOACHIM 
* Wenn ich friin in dem Garten geh a“ { Schumann, 
songs, {0} Die Po: "tant, CAROLA USchubert 
TRIO, in paper gy a. 70, No, “* for ’Pianoforte, Violin, and 


Violoncello—MM. FRaxkuin TAYLOR, Joacuim, and Piattt.. Beethoven, 


Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, $s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets to be had of Austiy, 28 
Piccadilly; Keita, Prowse, & Co. 48, Cheapside; Hars, Royal Exchange 
Buildings ; R. W. Outivimr, 19, Old Bond Street; and of Cuarrett & Co., 40, 
New Bond Street. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS 
WILL TAKE PLACE AS FOLLOWS : 
Mopar, February 7, 14, 21, 28, March 7, 14. 


Morning Performances will be given on Satunpays, February 5, 12, 19, 26, March, 
5, 12, the Subscription to the Sofa Stalls for which is fixed at £1 10s. 

Mr. Cuartes Hate. will appear on Saturday, March 5, and Monday, March 7. 

Madame Scuvmann is engaged for a limited number of Concerts in February and 
March, and will make her first appearance on Monday Evening, February 14. 
Madame NorwaN-Nerupa will make her last appearance on Saturday Afternoon, 

e -ruary 19. 

Herr Joacutm will lead the Quartet; Signor Pratt1 will hold the post of principal 
Violoncello; Herr L. Ries that of second v iolin ; and Herr Straus and Mr, Zexpini, 
that of first and second Viola, till the end of the season. 

_ Mr. BENEDICT will be Conductor : as heretofore on all occasions, 





TO CORRESPON DENTS. 


Enaqcuirer.—Madlle. Marie Stocken is now Madame Marie S:ocken 
but, her many admirers will be glad to hear, continues in the profession. 














DEATH. 


On the 17th ult., Henry Leta Murnay, Esq., of the Theatres Royal, 
Spaten--aiget 49. 
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WHITHER? 


OOD Masters, here is the question of questions. We shall 
never cease to ask it, though we never get an answer. Does 
not the very absence of reply make us ask all the more earnestly? 
“Show us the future of things” was the prayer of humanity long 
before Saul visited the Witch of Endor, and it will be heard so 
long as any consciousness of the future remains. By patient study 
of signs and tokens we may dimly look a little way into the dark- 
ness before us; this, however, so far from satisfying, only stimu- 
lates our longing—Vanitas vanitatum. But here is the consolation 
of St. Augustine. ‘If we had prescience of our prosperity, we 
should be careless; and understanding of our adversity, we should 
be senseless.” 

It is well, perhaps, that the Whither of music remains hidden, 
because, at all events, hope is left. According to Byron, ‘‘ Hope 
tints to-morrow with prophetic ray;” and under its influence we 
may foresee the coming of men who shall be men of might enough 
to purge our art from the rubbish with which an age of decadence 
has encumbered it. We cling to this solitary means of comfort 
like the shipwrecked mariner to his floating bit of timber. If the 
Whither could be revealed we might lose it, and literally come to 
grief. All the signs of the times point to this result; for, that 
music is moving on in a dubious fashion needs no proof. What, 
for example, means all the talk we hear about ‘ intellectuality?” 
Why do people everywhere gaze with wonder at shallow mud- 
diness, fancying it unfathomably deep! and why is there so 
much of turning from the symmetry of Beauty to adore 
formless Ugliness? ‘This is no exaggeration, and close observers 
of things musical know it. The canons of art are threatened 
with revolution, and the active conspirators encounter but a 
passive resistance. Already there are people who have re- 
ceived their opinions ready-made from this new workshop of 
thought, and who go about with them in utter unconsciousness 
that they are rank heresy. ‘These are the men and women who 
look upon Haydn with an air of complacent superiority, as they 
might the gambols of a pretty child. ‘These, also, are the men 
and women who listen reverently to the latest effusion of unintel- 
ligibleness, as did Robert Irving to the ‘“‘ unknown tongues” 
Moreover, such people multiply, owing to the very character of 
their belief. Affecting to be wiser than their neighbours, they 
wrap their wisdom up in vagueness so that the folly of it is not 
readily discerned. ‘Io the large class represented, say, by the 
individuals who purchase German diplomas, such a thing is always 
dangerously attractive. 

Although we may properly use ridicule against Wagner and the 
other chiefs of the new movement, it will not do simply to laugh 
at them. ‘There is no greater mistake than that of underrating 
your foe. These men are dangerous, and the longer resistance to 
them is merely passive, the more formidable they become. We 
would urge every true lover of the art which Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Mendelssohn adorned, to b2 up and doing against 
its deadly enemies. Of course, a certain degree of obloquy will 
follow. The modern Germans, and their English co-believers, 
have the advantage of position. They can hold themselves out as 
the champions of progress, and the opponents of finality ; they 
can point to the onward course of all things, and ask, with be- 
coming indignation, whether music alone shall stand still. This 
may affect ignorant outsiders, but not those who know that all 
progress is not improvement. 
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“ To follow you I’m not content, 
Unless I know which way you went” 


was the reply of a wag to a defunct preacher, preaching through 
his mortuary marble. A like caution should be exercised as to 
the progress of modern music. Let none of us be carried away 
by high-sounding phrases; but, rather, let us use the common 
sense and sound judgment with which we may happen to be 
endowed. An impartial comparison of true art with the wretched 
pinchbeck which too often passes current now-a-days, will confirm 
us in the right. Our fear is that this will not always be made. 
‘*‘ Weak brethren” will think it a fine thing to belong to the 
advance guard of music; to have ‘‘ Progress” for their watch- 
word, and to affect enjoyment of that which, to most others, 
is incomprehensible. Warn the ‘‘ weak brethren,” and, pointing, 
ask them ‘* Whither?” 


_—_O- 


HE great event since our last has been the reappearance 
among us of Herr Joseph Joachim. He played at the 
Saturday Popular Concert of January 29, and at the Monday 
Popular Concert (one and the same thing, be it understood) of 
January 31. What he played will be duly recorded in our next 
—besides what he shall have played between this and then. As 
to how he played, we may as well state at once, and without 
preamble, that he played as no violinist we remember ever 
played before, and as no violinist (except himself) is, in 
our time, likely again. Add to this, that his welcome was one 
of the most hearty and enthusiastic in our experience, and 
we have said enough for the present. And, after all, cight 
days hence, what is there to write about this wonderful artist 
which has not been written again and again? ‘Talk of people 
being tired of calling Aristides “the just”!—how much more 
tired must people be (supposing it possible to tire of speak- 
ing about such a man) of calling Joseph Joachim the greatest 
of the race of artists who, from Corelli to our own day— 
forgetting neither Paganini, Spohr, nor Ernst—have made the 
fiddle the instrument of their choice! Nevertheless, such is the 
magnetic attraction that people must, perforce, go on asserting it 
till Herr Joachim, fatigued alike with labour and eulogy, abandons 
both, for a life of undisturbed tranquility. ‘Then will the time 
for him to compose music that may be played with legitimate 
effect, by performers less exceptionally gifted than himself. We 
are greatly mistaken if Herr Joachim be not something more than 
an unequalled interpreter of the thoughts of others. 


—_——o——. 


CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Mapame Puzzi’s second soirée musicale took place on Thursday week, 
at 24, Belgrave Square, and was largely, as well as fashionably, attended, 
The artists who appeared were Mesdames Lancia, Iairman, and Pyne, 
Messrs, Trelawney Cobham, Ciabatta, Foli, Paque, de Kontski, and 
John Thomas. As all the selections are more or less familiar, there is 
no need to dwell upon what was done. Enough that the audience 
were, with good reason, entirely satisfied. Messrs. Ganz and Mori 
acted as accompanists. 


Tue May-Fam Cuorat Soctery gave a concert, on the 28th ult. 
at the Curzon S:reet School-rooms, May-Fair, at which a selection 
from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, Hadyn’s Creation, Mr. John Thomas's 
Bride of Neath Valley, and the late Mr, Weiss’s Foresters’ Roundelay 
(which last, many think, deserves to be better known). The choruses 
were, for the most part, well sung ; and the solos were creditably given 
by the Misses Harrison and Hughes; Messrs. Coen, Douse, and Charlvs 
James Bishenden (the new bass vocalist); Messrs. Gaskin, Williams, 
and Stokes were, respectively, accompanists and conductor, ‘The 
attendance was good, and the applause genuine and hearty. 


Mer. anv Mrs. Ricuarp Bracrove gave the first of a series of six 
concerts on Thursday evening, the 27th ult., which attracted a full 
audience. Mr. R. Blagrove, one of the best concertina players, took 
part in an MS. trio in G@ major, Op. 58, with his wife (late Miss Freeth), 








a clever pianist, and Mr. Doyle, tenor, which was received with favour. 
Mr. Blagrove aleo played a fantasia, by Alard, upon airs from Maria 
Padilla; a Duo Concertante, with Mrs. R. Blagrove on Welsh airs, 
arranged by himself; and Chopin's Polonaise for baritone concertina 
and pianoforte, ali of which were thoroughly well executed and much 
applauded. Mrs. R. Blagrove gave Mendelssohn's Andante and Rondo 
Capriccioso with admirable spirit. Mr. John ‘Thomas played his own 
harp solo, “ Pensive and Joyous,” to the evident satisfaction of all 
present. Miss Katherine Poyntz, in Guglielmi’s “ Gratias Agimus,”’ 
and “ Hagar,” a new and effective song by Mr. Joseph Duggan (first 
time), created a legitimate effect. She also, with Mrs. Osborne Wil- 
liams, gave Mr. F. Berger's duet, ‘‘ Blossoming Time.” The samo 
lady and Signor Caravoglia contributed some other vocal pieces, Mr. 
Osborne Williams presided at the pianoforte. 


Mr. Cuartin Henry gave a concert in the Store Street Rooms on 
Wednesday evening, and was well supported, notwithstanding the 
weather. A number of well-known vocalists assisted him, and evi- 
dently pleased his audience, who were liberal with applause, and dis- 

sed to have as many thins twice as the artists were inclined to give. 
Mr. Chaplin Henry, besides lending the aid of his telling voice to his 
comrades of the Orpheus Glee Union, contributed two solos—a new 
setting, by Mr. Simpson, of “ Cease, rude Boreas,” and Mr. J. W. 
Elliott's “ Song of Hybrias the Cretan,” both of which were warmly 
applauded. Among other pieces, more or less admired, were Mr. 
Ganz’s “ Faithful Echo” (Miss Banks—recalled); Madame Sainton- 
Dolby’s “ Bridal Song” (Mr. Byron—encored) ; Nicolai’s duet, “ One 
Word ” (made popular by Signor and Madame Trebelli-Bettini, under 
the title of « Dis moi un mot’), sung by Miss Julia Elton and Mr, 
Byron; Mr. Ganz’s “Since Yesterday” (Miss Fanny Holland—en- 
cored); Mr. Berger's ‘Come and meet me, darling” (Mr. Charles 
Stanton); Signor Randegger’s serenade, “ Sleep, dearest, sleep” (Miss 
Julia Elton—violoncello odbligato, Mr. Edward Howell); and Mr. 
Edward Laind’s Valse Cavatina, ‘La Gitana” (Miss Binks), The 
Orpheus Glee Union were forced to repeat Mr. Hatton’s “ When 
Evening’s Twilight,” and a comic part song, “ ‘The ‘Three Chafers,” 
sung with considerable humour. ‘T'wo instrumental pieces were well 
played and well received. These were Mendelssohn’s Aria con 
variazioni, for violoncello and piano, by Mr. E. Howell and Mr, 
Willing ; and a violoncello solo, by the ftirst-named gentleman. The 
vocal music was accompanied, on the pianoforte, by Messrs. Watson, 
Kingsbury, Hampden, and Land. The concert afforded general 
satisfaction.—D. D. 


Brixton.—The Amateur Musical Society’s third private concert was 
held on Wednesday (19th ult.), at the Angell ‘Town Institution, when 
Beethoven’s fourth symphony (minuetto and trio omitted) was performed 
together with the overture to Zampa, an operatic selection, and a march 
by Scotson-Clark. All were rendered with exceeding credit to the 
orchestra and its able chief, Mr. Weist Hill. Madame Mallon contri- 
buted a pianoforte solo to each part—one being Schubert’s “ Fantasia~ 
Sonata,” in G major—receiving the scarcely-deserved approbation of 
the audience; and a selection of vocal music was supplied by Miss 
Robertine Henderson, Mr. Montem Smith, and Miss Lucy Hann, The 
concert was well attended.—On the following evening, the fourth of 
Mr. Ridley Prentice’s chamber concerts took place, and this, also, drew 
together a full audience. The instrumental works then presented were 
Beethoven’s string quartet in D (No. 3), Mr. Cipriani Potter’s duet in 
F, for two pianofortes, Chopin’s “ Fantasia-[mpromptu,” in C sharp 
minor, and Beethoven's violin and pianoforte sonata in G (Up. 30, No. 
3). With the entrepreneur were associated Mr, Walter Macfarren, 
Messrs. Henry and Richard Blagrove, Mr. J. Ralph, and Mr. W. 4H. 
Aylward. The performance, from beginning to end, was as irreproach- 
able as the selection of subjects, and evidently keenly relished by 
the large company present. ‘The impromptu of Chopin was redemanded 
of Mr. Prentice, who, however, substituted for it another short piece. 
The vocalists were Miss Annie Edmonds and Mr. Harley Vinning. 
The latter accepted an encore for his spirited ee of Benedict's 
“ Rage, thou angry storm,” and the lady declined a similar compliment, 
elicited by her expressive singing of Sullivan's “© fair dove! O fond 
dove!” Mr, Walter Macfarren accompanied the vocal music.—W.H.P. 


Pracus.—The members of the celebrated Florentine Quartet were 
the objects of a murderous and cowardly attempt on their lives, during 
their way from Olmittz to this city. As they were passing Pardubitz, 
the window of the railway carriage occupied by them was shattered by 
a bullet, which lodged in the case containing the famous Straduarius, 
on which Herr Jean Becker always ange Luckily, the valuable instru- 
ment was not damaged. Herr Becker, on the contrary, was somewhat 
seriously injured by the fragments of glass which were scattered about 
in all directions, The motive and the perpetrator of this dastardly 
outrage are unknown, but the police are actively employed in trying to 
discover at least the perpetrator. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Dusuw.—A writer in Freeman's Journal, of January 14th, says:— 

“ There were two concerts yesterday in the Antient Concert Hall. 
The first concert was given in the most perfect manner by the Mesers. 
Shakespeare, Nicholson, Crosier, Harper, Liddell, Lsner, and Hughes. 
A flute solo by Mr. Nicholson was listened to with an interest demanded 
by the merit of the artist. The Messrs. Lazarus, Levey, Liddell, 
Gunn, and Elsner played most unexceptionably a larghetto, minuet, and 
trio from Mozart’s clarionet quintet. Nothing could have been finer, 
more accurate, more instructive, more delightful. Beethoven’s grand 
quintet (pianoforte, oboe, clarionet, horn, and bassoon) was given with 
charming precision. A duet (pianoforte and clarionet) by Weber, was 
played by Messrs, Shakespeare and Lazarus, and warmly applauded ; 
and a grand finale closcd an entertainment in every respect a delight.” 


A writer in the Irish Times (23rd ult.) says :-— 


«A most interesting concert was given last night in the Rotundo, by 
the inmates of St. Mary’s Asylum for Female Blind. The hall was 
thronged. The scene presented was a novel one. In front, a blind 
girl was placed who accompanied the singing on the harp, and near her 
rat another at the piano, while the remainder, clad in neat brown frocks, 
were ranged along the benches at the back. The conductor, who is 
also a blind. girl, had an exceedingly arduous task, but she overcame 
the difficulties of her situation with remarkable tact. Only one person 
possessing sight occupied a place upon the platform, and it was her duty 
to bring forward each singer, and remove her to her seat when she had 
concluded. The spirit with which the poor girls entered into their 
performances, and the flush of delight which passed over their sightless 
faces when the loud applause sounded through the hall, were very 
pleasant to observe. Some of those who sang the solos were mere 
children, but even they manifested an intelligence and cultivation quite 
extraordinary. ‘he vocalism was throughout excellent. Some Irish 
airs on the harp and the piano were given with ability and effect. The 
accompaniments, although played ‘by car,’ were praiseworthy.” 


A Dublin correspondent writes :— 


“The second concert of the Philharmonic Society came off last even- 
ing; and certainly, if a goodly number of first-rate artists could ensure 
the prestige of a musical entertainment, it deserved success. ‘This must 
be said of the Philharmonic Society: that its directors spare no expense 
in procuring for its concerts the most celebrated European artists. 
Thus, Dublin is not left behind London in musical information; and, 
were the orchestral works more appreciated and encouraged by our 
concert-goers, we are sure the band would be augmented by skilled 
hands, and we should not be behind other places in instrumental re- 
sources. However, it is much to say that the orchestral pieces on last 
evening, were not only given with precision, but were fairly intelligible. 
Would that we could add that their merits were recognized by those 
present. But we cannot. The vocalists were Mr. Mapleson’s touring 
party—Tietjens, Vanzini, Scalchi, Stockhausen, Della Rocca, Tayliafico, 
with Signor Bevignani as accompanist.” 


Lreps.—The Yorkshire Post speaks thus of a concert given in the 
Town Hall, on the 18th inst. :— 


“The first part consisted almost entirely of Dr. Sterndale Bennett's 
Woman of Samaria, performed for the firet timein Leeds, It was favourably 
received. Malle. Doria in ‘ Art thou greater than our father Jacob?’ 
was somewhat cold, but in ‘Jerusalem’ (S¢. Paul), she succeeded in 
enlisting the sympathies of the audience. Her singing was marked by 
tenderness and fecling. Miss Anyon possesses a voice suited to 
the expression of pathetic compositions, and this was pleasingly 
exemplified in ‘O Lord, Thou hast searched me out.’ Mr. Perren’s 
‘Sound an Alarm * has seldom been sung better, although we have 
heard him in better voice. ‘I'he chorus and part-songs were very well 
sung.’ 


Guitprorp.—We abridge the fullowing from the Surrey Advertiser, 
of Jan, 22nd :— 

“The committee of the Guildford Institute afforded the members 
and the public a treat on Thursday, when Mrs. John Macfarren gave 
a pianoforte and vocal recital, the programme containing such pieces 
as Weber's ‘Moto Continuo ;’ ‘Songs without Word:,’ Mendelssohn; 
Aria, ‘Voi che Sapete,’ Mozart; New Scotch Fantasia, ‘ Scotia,’ 
Brissac; ‘Sonata Pathetique,’ Beethoven; Caprice, ‘The Butterfly,’ 
and Grand Fantasia, L’Elisir d’Amore, Thalberg. Mrs. Macfarren was 
warmly applauded, and complied with several encores, She was ably 
assisted by Miss Jessie Royd, who sing-with great effect, ‘ Late, so 
late’ (Idylls of the King), by G. A, Macfarren, in which she was 
encored, as well as in the ballad, ‘ Within a mile of Edinburgh town,’ 
in the latter case she gave ‘Thady O’F lynn,’ rendered with spirit and 
vivacity.” 





Sr. Anprews.—Selections fiom Mendelssohn’s St. Paul were per- 
formed on the 21st, accompanied by the Drechsler-Hamilton family ; 
airs by Mesdames Mitchell, Farnie, Lowe, Brown, and Ferguson, 
Messrs, Balfour and Macgill. Conductor, Mr. Salter. 


Epixsurcu.—We read as follows in the Scotsman of January 28th :— 

“Professor Oakeley delivered yesterday afternoon, in the Music 
Class-room, the third of his lectures on Medixval music, the subject on 
this occasion being the music of Northern Europe. He characterized 
harmony as the distinctive property of the north, as melody is of the 
south of Europe, The earliest mention of harmony, he said, occurs 
shortly after the irruption of the tribes from the north; and instruments 
of a polyphonous or symphonic kind, as the Russian’ goudok and the 
Celtic crwth came from this direction. Vocal harmony was known to 
the German and Sclavonic races from early ages. While the southerners 
were analyzing harmony and devising laws of counterpoint, the 
peasantry of the north were solacing their hardships with part- 
singing, derived from no artificial source, but prompted by love 
of musical concord. Allusion was made to the service done 
to music by Charlemagne, to Bede, Maurus, and Albertus Magnus, 
as writers of music, and to Huebald, who did more service to music 
than poetry.” 


Guascow.—A Glasgow paper contains the following :— 


“Mr. Kennedy, the celebrated Scottish vocalist, has appeared 
at the Saturday City Hall Concerts, and was most enthusiastically 
received by one of the largest audiences ever congregated at these 
admirably conducted weekly entertainments. The entertainment 
was supported by Mr. Kennedy and Miss Bessie Aitken, Miss Kennedy 
acting as accompanist. Mr. Kennedy was in excellent voice, and 
his songs, carefully selected from the productions of our best national 
lyrists, were loudly and deservedly applauded. Altogether the 
concert was a decided success, Mr. Lambeth presided with his usual 
ability at the organ.—Another of Mr. Peace’s extremely interesting 
organ recitals, with which the brilliant and accomplished organist of 
Trinity Church is in the habit of gratifying his listeners during the 
winter months, has taken place in presence of a select but appreciative 
audience.” 


Bisuor’s Srortrorp.—A correspondent writes us about a concert given 
at this place :— 


“ A more delighted and appreciative audience it would, perhaps, be 
difficult to find. The instrumental music was excellent, Haydn's 
Symphony, No. 5, especially, being cipitally rendered. Of Miss Amy 
Perry’s pianoforte playing we cannot speak too highly. Her skilful 
execution of the difficnlt passages of Thalberg’s ‘ Home, sweet Home,’ 
and Holmes’ ‘ Scotch Caprice,’ showed she possessed a command over 
the pianoforte only to be obtained by constant practice combined with 
natural ability. ‘The vocal music given was evidently to the taste of 
the audience, who redemanded many of the pieces with acclamation, 
and so prolonged the concert to a late hour.” 


4 paadgaaalting the Liverpool Mercury, of the 3d inst., we read as 
elow :— 


“ The second subscription concert of the Philharmonic Society was 
remarkable for the introduction of a new‘ fairy tale’ overture, Aladdin, 
written by a young Dane named Horneman. ‘The work has never 
before been performed in England, and more than usual care had been 
bestowed upon its rehearsal. The first of Haydu’s twelve symphonies 
(in C) opened the concert, and was played with a true appreciation ot 
the spirit of the work. The vocalists were Madame Sinico, Miss Annie 
Edmonds, and Mr. Santley. The first-named, gave as her solos 
‘Ernani! involami,’ and Harry Smart’s pretty song, ‘ The birds were 
telling one another,’ both sung with refinement and spirit. ‘Bid me 
discourse, was Miss Edmonds’ only solo, and this she rendered in an 
unpretentious yet effective manner, ‘The Wreck of the Hesperus’ re- 
ceived from Mr. Santley a highly dramatic and expressive reading, 
Arditi’s ‘ Stirrup Cup’ being given for the encore; an air from Mozart's 
Figaro, and a canzonet and an air by Scarlatti were his other solos, both 
sung in his invariably earnest and masterly style. Madame Arabella 
Goddard was the solo pianist, selecting for her performance Sterndale 
Bennett's Caprice in E major and Benedict's fantasia on Der Freischiitz. 
The latter was played with rare brilliancy, breadth, and grace, and the 
former could scarcely have received a more refined execution. The 
reappearance of Herr Wilhelmj was welcome. His wonderful capabili- 
ties were especially shown in his playing of Ernst’s fantasia on Otello, 
which he played in a remarkably brilliant style, and well deserved the 
applause which he obtained, His lesser solo—an andante by Bach—was 
played with almost vocal intensity. Only two numbers were given by 
the practical members—the fairy chorus from Oberon and a three 
hundred-year-old madriga] called ‘ Lady, see on every side ’—both of 
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which were sung with excellent expression. Mr. Benedict, as con- 
ductor and accompanist, did good service as usual. The audience were 
very large and extremely talkative in some parts of the hall, showing that 
gossip rather than music was their chief delight. Those who indulge 
in whispered conversations should remember there are people who go 
to concerts for the purpose of hearing the music. Israel in Egypt is in 
rehearsal for the next concert.” 


—_—_— 0 


SATURDAY EVENING CONCERTS 
(From the « Times.) 


The Saturday Evening Concerts now being held weekly, at Exeter 
Hall, under the direction of Mr. George Wood, seem likely to supply a 
want. They are excellent of their kind, and the four already given 
may be accepted as warrants of much that is good tocome. Orchestral 
and vocal concerts for the many, at reasonable prices of admission, are 
much to be desired. Such entertainments, under such conditions, Mr. 
Wood has projected, and is to all appearances carrying out with success, 
His orchestra is thoroughly efficient, the principals (leading violin, 
Mr, H. Weist Hill) being, without exception, practised performers ; 
and, when it is added that the solo vocalists are of the highest eminence, 
and the solo instrumentalists, for the most part, to match, it may be 
easily imagined that the Saturday Evening Concerts present more than 
ordinary attractions to amateurs. Nor can these attractions be in any 
degree lessened by the fact that Mr. Henry Leslie is conductor. 

At each of the four concerts an orchestral symphony has been a 
prominent feature. The symphony in G. which the great Haydn 
wrote for Oxford ; Beethoven's No. 1—rarely approached by any other 
composer’s No, 9; and those genuine masterpieces, the symphonies in 
G minor and C major (the so-called “ Jupiter” of Mozart), have all 
been played, and well played. Then we had at the opening concert a 
very artistic and brilliant performance by Miss Agnes Zimmermann of 
Mendelssohn's second and most trying pianoforte concerto in D; and 
last. not least, Weber’s overture to Oberon. At the second concert the 
overtures were the same composer’s to Der Frei.chiitz, and Otto 
Nicolai’s lively prelude to his opera, The Merry Wives of Windsor (one 
of the memorable productions at the late Her Majesty’s Theatre) ; at 
the third we had the “ Procession March” of Mr. Arthur S. Sullivan, 
and Auber’s overture to Masaniello ; at the fourth (on Saturday evening) 
Rossini’s Semiramide and Auber’s Zanetta. Thus the orchestra has 
assumed a fairly important position—something more than that of an 
indispensable aid to the vocal selections, 

But, in addition to this, the director of the Saturday Evening Con- 
certs has shown enterprise in another way, by engaginz the services of 
instrumental solo performers of distinguished ability. We have already 
named the well-known pianist, Miss Agnes Zimmermann, who, at the 
first concert, proved herself so intimately conversant with Mendelssohn; 
we have now to speak of Herr Wilhelmj, the Swedish virtuoso who, at 
the Monday Popular Concerts and elsewhere, some three or four years 
ago, preferred a just claim to be regarded as one of the most expert and 
accomplished masters of the violin now existing. This gentleman made 
his début at the second concert, and though the piece he had chosen—a 
concerto (or rather a concertino), by Herr Ferdinand David, of Leipsic 
—was remarkable for nothing in particular beyond the mechanical 
difficulties with which it is crowded, it afforded ample oppo: tunities for 
exhibiting his unlimited command of the instrument. Without entering 
into technical details, which would be uninteresting to our readers, we 
may say, in a word, that Herr Wilhelmj plays with difficulties as if 
they were no difficulties at all; that his tone is large and rich, and his 
intonation faultless. So admirable was his performance that in spite of 
the elaborate dulness of the concerto he was enthusiastically applauded 
and recalled. In the plaintive Hiegie of the late regretted Ernst, 
although Herr Wilhelmj pleased us less, he seemed to please the audience 
even more, inasmuch as they unanimously compelled him to repeat 
it. On his second appearance, he gave the same composer's fantasia on 
airs from Rossini’s Otello, including the march, the ‘* Willow Song ” of 
Desdemona, &c. This taxes the manual dexterity of a violinist perhaps 
more severely than any other similar piece; but difficulties vanish 
before Herr Wilhelmj; and it was only in the touching and pathetic 
melody with which, in Ros-ini’s opera, Desdemona beguiles her solitude 
that we were reminded of something being wanted to impart the 
fullest expression to one of the most poetical of all bravura pieces, and 
that the something in question could hardly, with strict justice, be 
reckoned among the gifts vouchsafed to Herr Wilhelmj. It was with 
the “ Willow Song,” as it had been with the Zlegie—the tone and 
intonation were perfect, while the expression, though studied, was com- 
paratively tame and passionless. In the second part of the programme, 
at the same concert, Herr Wilhelmj introduced a movement from an 
orchestral suite in D, by John Sebastian Bach, which John Sebastian Bach 
himself would have been somewhat surprised to hear thus metamor- 
phosed. In the first place, the key of the movement was transposed a tone, 








and, in the next, the whole was played an octave lower ; so that, although 
accompanied by string instruments, the effect of the andante was by no 
means what the author intended. Whether it is permissible to take snch 
liberties with the works of great masters, we leave to the consideration 
of those who interest themselves in these matters and are competent to 
judge. This arrangement, or disarrangement, of Bach, although even 
better played, did not make the same effect upon the audience as the 
Elegie ot Ernst. 

The vocal department at the Saturday Evening Concerts has been 
powerfully represented, with Madame Sinico, Signor Foli, Mr. Santley, 
and Mr. Sims Reeves among the leading singers. Madame Sinico 
pleased generally, but perhaps in nothing so much as in a new and 
charming song by Mr. Henry Smart, «The birds are telling one 
another,” which created so marked an impression at the first concert 
that she was obliged to reproduce it at the third. Signor Foli is very 
deservedly a favourite with London amateurs; and we wish he would 
bring forward more of such healthy inspirations as the late E. J. 
Loder’s song, “ The Diver” (which he sings with genial vigour), and 
eschew some others that might be named. Mr. Santley, at the first 
concert, obtained his accustomed encore for “O ruddier than the 
cherry,” which no one in our remembrance has ever sung so splendidly, 
and at the third introduced a new and pleasing ballad by Miss Virginia 
Gabriel (“ Cleansing Fires”). Mr. Sims Reeves, who was never 
singing better than now, has especially shone in his delivery of certain 
“ English ditties,” which will live as long as simply expressive melody 
allied to simply expressive words retains the power to charm the 
multitude. Krom among these we would single out Dibdin's “Tom 
Bowling,” which, besides being a perfect thing in itself, afforded our 
greatest singer of Handel’s music an occasion to prove himself equally 
our greatest singer of old English ballads. In another style Mr. Reeves 
has contributed Beethoven’s « Adelaida” (about which we need say 
nothing), Herr Blumenthal’s still popular “ Message,” and (on two 
occasions) a new and effective song by Mr. Brinley Richards, entitled 
“Anita” (Garibaldi’s Anita), accompanied by the composer on tie 
pianoforte. We are glad to find Mr. Reeves still a resolute opponent 
to that objectionable system of “ envores,” which, when indulged in by 
audiences and acceded to by artists, goes far to spoil the best of 
musical entertainments, no matter what their character. 

At the concert on Saturday night, besides the “ Jupiter” symphony, 
the march from Mr. Benedict’s Undine, the overtures of Rossini and 
Auber (already cursorily referred to), and the famous nautical song, the 
“ Bay of Biscay,” in which Mr. Sims Reeves roused his hearers to 
unmistakable enthusiasm, there were other attractions worth men- 
tioning. Signor loli was encored in two songs, “ Fire-ide Dreams ” 
(Reyloff), and “ The Cavalier’s Steed” (Ascher), both of which he gave 
in his best manner; anda similar tax was imposed on Miss Helen 
D’Alton, after Mr. Macfarren’s ballad, “ The Gipsy’s Home,” In each 
instance the desire of the audience was complied with. Then there 
was novelty, in the shape of solos by Artét and De Beriot, played by a 
youthful violinist from Italy, Signorina Vittorina di Bono, who possesses 
very considerable powers of execution, and an agreeable, though 
scarcely yet developed tone. Her first performance, at the end of 
which she was recalled, was perhaps the most successful. There is 
promise in this young lady which we hope to see fulfilled. The pianist 
was Mr. Frederic Cowen, the recent public performance, in St. James's 
Hall, of whose remarkably clever symphony in C minor encouraged 
legitimate hopes that a new composer had sprung up among us. Mr, 
Cowen played with great ‘spirit Mendelssohn's Capriccio Brillante in 
B minor (with orchestral accompaniments), and two solos from his own 
pen. The orchestra, as usual, was directed by Mr. Henry Leslie; and 
Mr. J. G. Callcott acted as accompani+t at the pianoforte. This was 
the last concert of the originally projected series, but success has em- 
boldened the director to announce a fresh series, which will commence 


on Saturday next. 





Lucerne.—The report lately circulated, by certain papers, to the 
effect that Herr R. Wagner was dangerously ill, owed its origin, 
probably, to the principle, so liberally patronized by many people, ot 
“ making a mountain of a mole-hill.” Herr R. Wagner has been, it 
is true, ill, but his illness could not have been very serious—not a 
tenth part so serious as his attempts at comic writing—seeing that it 
did not prevent him from giving the finishin touches to his Walkyre, 
or, as others spell it, Walkiire. There is a oubt, however, that I err 
R. Wagner has received an official invitation to visit Berlin, when his 
opera of the Meistersinger is produced at the Royal Operahouse there ; 
there is a regular league of aristocratic and influential ladies, who have 
made up their minds to see him in that capital. He makes it a sine 
qua non of his accepting the invitation that he shall conduct the first 
performance himself, and it is pretty certain he will have his way, 
« for,” say the German papers, “ the lady at the head of the said league 


can do whatever she likes.” 
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BEETHOVENIANA. 


(Communicated. ) 

1. I recently found in a musical report by one ot our leading daily 
papers, alluding to the performance of Beethoven's Septet, a remark as 
to the different arrangements made by the compuser himself of this 
masterpiece. I beg to contradict this statement, partly, which has 
been often erroneously propagated, by mentioning that the only 
arrangement by Beethoven himself of this work, is that in the 
form of a Trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, All the other 
arrangements of the Septet which have been published as Quintet, 
Quartet,and a Duet, for Two Performers on the pianoforte, are by Czerny, 
Mockwitz, and others. I do not hesitate to express the opinion that 
Beethoven, with his great and creative genius, would not have 
devoted his time to such purposes. 

2. It appears that Beethoven's Scotch Songs (with accompaniments 
for the pianoforte, violin, and violoncello) are nearly forgotten, or sadly 
neglected. Copies are very rare, nor do 1 ever remember to have 
heard them performed in public. Perhaps they may not be considered 
of so high a standing as other works of the great composer, he having 
written them to order for a publisher; but nobody will dispute that 
they are highly interesting, as in fact is every note this great master 
has composed, and a performance of them may prove the favourable 
impression they would create on our musical public. It would therefore 
be a great treat for the admirers of the genius of the immortal 
composer, and also for the musical public in general if the director 
of the Monday Popular Concerts were to give us a selection of them. I 
am convinced, beforehand, that the public would tender their gratitude 
for this novelty ; and the finished style in which all the masterworks of 
our greatest composers are performed at those excellent chamber- 
concerts, would not fail to produce the best understanding of the 
above-mentioned work by the subline Beethoven. 

January, 1870, Dr. Ferpixanp Rauwes. 


—_—o—— 


BISHENDEN. 


Apropos of a recent concert, the Hertford Standard makes some 
remarks which we print for the benefit of all and some ; among the 
latter, Mr. Shirley Brooks, to whom we dedicate the reproduction as 
best able to appreciate it :— 

“The song with which Mr. Bishenden chose to introduce himself was en- 
titled ‘ The Friar of Orders Grey.’ And in our opinion, he could not have hit 
upon a better piece of music in which to display his extraordinary vocal powers. 
A more deep-toned and mellow bass voice than his we have never heard, 
making allowances, of course, fur his age. When the music is intended to 
arouse enthusiasm, he pours into it a fervour, a grandeur, and an expression, 
which is not his fault, if they do not effect all their purposes. Is it pathos 
that requires impersonation? His larynx, which has been one of his principal 
studies, is equal to the task of producing the most impassioned sounds. In 
truth Mr. Bishenden knows so well how to modulate his voice, that no piece of 
bass music, however difticult, comes amiss to him. In the hope that we shall 
be pardoned for digressing, we turn aside fora moment from Mr. Parsons’s 
concert, and divert our attention to the question—to what does Mr. Bishen- 
den owe his present popularity and great success? he question finds its 
solution in the enlargement of the word ‘ perseverance.’ We are well aware 
how difficult it is to convince some capricious people that the majority of 
popular men owe their eminence and popularity, not so much to genius as to 
perseverance. Let the believers in genius have all they require in the shape 
of argument, and will they then have the audacity to controvert the fact that 
genius is a poor power when compared with perseverance. None admire the 
genius of Mr. Bishenden more than we do, but it would be a falsehood to deny 
that we admire his energy more. Could a young man of humble parentage, 
destitute of those advantages for acquiring knowledge with which a more for- 
tunatey out his endowed, write a bouk like Whe voice and how to use it, and 
sing a song like as Mr. Bishenden sang at the concert on Friday, solely by 
genius? We say no, and apprehend no sensible person would answer yes. 
Such a theory has, prima facta, so absurd an appearance, that it must explode 
with the slightest touch. Assuming then that the vast powers ascribed to 
genius are fallacious, and that all arguments in support of its superiority over 
perseverance are sophisticated, we at once obtain the secret of Mr, Bishen- 
den’s success. Undauntedly, assiduously, and placidly, with a single aim to 
become a good singer, this young gentleman has gradually worked himself up 
to the high position he now holds, both in the musical and literary world. It 
is with his progress in the former, however, that we are now most concerned. 
A brief sketch of his history appeared in our co!umns a few weeks since, and a 
recapitulation of any of the facts therein related is therefore unnecessary. His 
singing at Hemel Hempstead, on Friday, confirms us in the belief we have 
long felt, that none but the most apathetic audience could restrain their en- 
thusiasm on hearing his majestic strains. Wherever he appears, whether in 
the presence of royalty, chivalry, or democracy ; whether before the learned or 
illiterate, the erudite or the crude, connoisseurs or sycophants, no matter 
where, success is bound to attend him in all his efforts, and panegyric neces- 





sarily constitutes part of his reward. It may not be out of place, having given 
our own affirmative opinion of the singing of Mr. Bishenden, briefly to con- 
trovert some of the negative criticisms or calumnies, which since the concert 
have fallen under our notice. One gentleman critic has said that his singing 
was spoilt by his ‘cheek.’ Whether we take the expression in its literal or 
implied meaning, matters not. If the critic means that it is arrogance for so 
young a performer to sing with a great amount of confidence, we beg respect- 
fully to differ with him. Nothing tends so much to success as confidence in 
one’s own individual efforts, while, on the other band, nothing impedes pro- 
gress, whether in ecience or art, so much as an under-estimate of a persever- 
ing application of one’s own powers. It is this, we repeat, that has hitherto 
inspired Mr. Bishenden ; but it does not thence follow that he is deserving of 
the epithet of ‘cheeky.’ Do those who think him so mean that he is not 
courteous enough to his audience? Neither does the term apply when viewed 
in this light: it is whoily inapplicable. It is no exaggeration to say that 
those who endeavour to pick a flaw in Mr. Bishenden’s singing fail in their 
attempts, and that though they make a lot of criticisms they cannot but be 
frivolous and intangible. His merits are appreciated -and commended by all 
who are versed in music, and satirical remarks proceed from none but the 
illiterate and the envious. Mr. Bishenden’s talents are too sterling to be 
diminished in their worth by such as these. Such being the case, he is ren- 
dered invulnerable to all the darts of obloquy, and stands out with a more 
radiant brilliancy, which none of the fantastic lights of incompetent artists 
can in the least eclipse. Hemel Hempstead, among other glories, can boast 
of having produced a singer, whom all delight to hear, from the sovereign on 
the throne once occupied by Napoleon the Great, to the humblest peasant of 
the realm.” 
—)—— 
AUS WIEN. 
(From our original Correspondent.) 

I was just on the point of sending you an account of the beautiful 
new building of our Conservatoire as well as of the laing of the last 
stone by the Empereur on the 5th instant, the opening concert and the 
grand ball given by the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, the first on the 
6th and the last one on the 15th of January; but a very sad accident 
has changed my happy news to melancholy ones. 

On the evening of the 19th, after the last concert of Mme. Schumann 
was over, and everything in order, at nearly one o’clock a violent fire 
broke ont in the garderobe on the ground floor, and until the fire- 
ingines arrived on the spot, the intensive smoke, more than the flames, 
destroied the whole of the beautiful paintings, bas-reliefs, ornaments, 
and gildings of the grandious vestibule, the two magnificent staircases, 
the two small ones on the front side, as well as a suite of small rooms, 
and spoiled completely the walls and ceiling of the large concert-room, 
where the a freschi of Kisenmenger were so admired. The door between 
the large and the small concert-room, being happily shut up, this last 
one was quite preserved from destruction. Another chance preserved 
also the splendid decorations and statues of the Loggia, joining to the 
large room. The damages are very great, but the premises will be 
opened again in a few days to concerts and balls, after undergoing some 
superficial reparations, 

The Board of the Society have decided that the complete restaura- 
tion of the building may take place when the season shall be over. 

The origin of the fire is a great mistery, and all the investigations on 
the subject have delivered no plausible result whatever till to-day. The 
fact is that no gas flamme existed in the garderobe, where precisely the 
fire began. 

The last concert of Mme. Schumann, although advertized by special 
desire, was poorly attended. Mme. Schumann was assisted for the 
vocal part by Mlle, Busse, who sang some Lieder of R. Schumann 
in a satisfactory manner. This Lady, of whom I spoke favorably in 
my last comunication, by the occasion of her successful début as 
Countess in the Nozze di Figaro at the Imperial Operahouse, has proved 
insufficient for other parts, as I anticipated, and therefore has been 
dismissed from the general Intendence. Au revgir. 

Vienna, Jan, 23, SALyaTORE SAVERIO DI BALDASSARE. 


——— 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 

Mrs. Lafontaine Erskine gave a reading, in the small room, on Jan 
25th, her programme being varied by some violin and pianoforte solos, 
in which Signorina de Bono and Miss Julia Lafontaine appeared. Mrs. 
Erskine reads with great distinctness and considerable expression ; 
qualities more or less manifest in all the selections presented. The 
principal extracts were from Longfellow (“ Wreck of the Hesperus”) ; 
Thackeray (‘ Cane-bottomed Chair”); Shakspere (‘“ Cleopatra”); 
Hood (“ Number One”); and Jerrold (“ Caudle’s Lecture”). The 
entertainment went off successfully. 


Hampuncu.—After an interval of fifteen years, Herr R. Wagner’s 
Lohengrin has been revived, with Herr Niemann in the principal 
character. 
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ORGAN GRINDING. 


A person should never go into poetry, as Mr. Micawber went into 
coals, unless first sure not, only of the divine afflatus, but also, so to 
speak, of the divine aura, a sort of sacred atmosphere which shall encircle 
him and make him impervious to all outward assaults of sound or 
sense until the fury passes and the verse is done. 

I was never more aware of this than when, having been thoroughly 
ecstasized with the exquisite charm of a June dawn, I began to sing it 
to, what seemed to me, the heavenly measure beating in my brain, and 
to congratulate myself upon it as an opening to the fifth book of my 
great epic :— 

Now morning carried daylight to the gods, 
And, with the beaker carelessly aslant, 
Spilled half the golden ichor on the air ; 
Twas set to rise on bitter barm ; 

The jug was just as long’s my arm; 

It wouldn't do a bit of harm 

To a captain in the army. 


What? alas, then, what was this? Had my nimble pen been stolen 
from a planchette? Had it taken the ink between its teeth, and essayed 
to write metallic nonsense of its own? Was my poetic gift and joy 
degraded into doggrel? Was this a spiritual manifestation? What 
was it that was working such a spell upon m+? I knew a foreign 
influence in the neighbourhood “ by the pricking of my thumbs,” 
even as the witches of Shakspere’s time forefelt, and the witches of 
the “ dark circles” of to-day do still detect evil approaches. I looked 
around me in a fine frenzy, and only then discovered with recognition 
the strains of the hand-organ whose piercing tones, from around the 
corner, had penetrated my dream till my impersonation of morning 
had become inextricably entangled with 


“ Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines, 
Who fed his horse on corn and beans, 
Although twas quite beyond the means 
Of a captain in the army.” 


What nonsense it is to talk of the impossibility of projectiles turning 
a corner, when here every note of the hand-organ had come round the 
corner to sting my ears like hornets! What was I to do? Give the 
organ-grinder money? Then, since one good turn deserves 
another, he would stay and play till doomsday, for all I knew. Shake 
a threatening hand at him? Then he would certainly stay. Call the 
police? They would laugh in my face, and though that might give me 
the satisfaction of suing the city for damages arising from the non- 
completion of my epic, yet who but Apollo himself could assess those 
damages ? 

I let the dog out. To be sure, Spot would run froma hen; but then 
he could bark, and it would go hard if one noise could not drown 
out the other, It did. I returned to my epic. The beautiful 
sunrise was yet lovely in my experience, the warble of bird-song, the 
dew upon the branches, the breeze, the freshness, the perfume. | 
dwelt upon them in memory; I must transmute them all to my verse. 
A clean sheet of paper, and once more I began :— 


Now morning carried daylight to the gods, 
And, with the beaker carelessly aslant, 
Spilled half the golden ichor on the air 
At five o’clock in the morning —— 


Oh, pshaw! Another organ. What could I do to be rid of the 
nuisance ? Throw boots at him? Why not throw boots at him? You 
throw boots at the cats. Ah, patience, and—tear your hair. There 
is an old lady in the vicinity who never encourages the theatre or the 
circus, and would think ill of herself to lend a wizened countenance to 
any Italian screech-owl of a prima donna, she thanks heaven—but who 
trolls every organ-grinder in the country to her door. There he is 
now, the second one within the half-hour, turning, turning, like the 
wheel of fate, and the little girl is purple in the face with the tam- 
bourine, and the monkey carries round the hat for coppers—I detest a 
monkey! Allowing the Darwinian theory, why should a man have 
his low beginnings for ever thrust in his face? And there are the 
crowds of children, these gaping in open-mouthed delight, those exhi- 
biting an ostentatious honesty in the matter of coppers—it humiliates 
me to remember that once I was a child myself! Let me panoply 
myself against the young rabble, and be as if they were not. Poor 
things! what do they kuow of epics? Another pen—lI am in a diffe 
rent sphere—now then :— 

Now Morning carried daylight to the gods, 

And—-said, I’ve just walked over, 

As I'd nothing else to do— 


Good heavens! had I lost all control of myself? I sprang to my feet; 
the tune was just droning itself out; I would wait. An epic could 





wait, an epic must wait the convenience of the organ-grinder. At last 
stillness reigned once more. A bird lit on a bough, and gushed forth 
a trill of gladness through the hush. I glanced out; the corner was 
vacant; then let me make haste while I might, for organ-grinders are 
like musquitoes—when you have killed one, there is always another to 
come buzzing and blowing his horn. Now I wipe my pen, and coin- 
mence afresh on this immortal work which is to dazzle America and 
make Europe gnaw out her heart with envy. I hasten, I deaden 
myself to outside influences—for far, far away, already it seems to me 
I detect—perhaps it is not—it may be only the remnants of the last 
one singing in my ears—at any rate I will not borrow trouble :— 


Now Morning carried daylight to the gods, 

And, with the beaker carelessly aslant, 

Spilled half the golden ichor on the air, 

And drunk with radiance all the thirsty clouds 

Reeled—Champagne Charley is my name, 

Champagne Charley is my name, 
Always— 

Could any one write an epic, I ask in all fairness, in a country where 
organ-grinding is not punishable with death? Look at this man—he 
is the compatriot of Dante—and yet he interferes with my epic! or is 
it national rivalry on his part, lest the Divina Commedia undergo 
eclipse? If I were ruler, should not the penalty for organ-grinting be 
banishment for the first offence, and death for all the others? He 
deserves no better. Plainly he stole the child who is screaming the 
songs out beside him, and, only the other day the Italian Parliament 
passed a law condemning him for it, And that is not the only thing 
he steals—for I know a family where the wife dotes on the hand-organ 
and the husband abominates it, and privately the wife pays money 
to the man for coming, and just as privately the husband pays money 
to have him go away, and between the two he fairly robs the family of 
half its income. May heaven confound all organ-griuders, say 1! Let 
the evanescent essence of this June morning wait to be alchemized 
into golden verse when best it may. 1 will lay my epic on the shelf 
till organ-grinders and musquitoes, and bats and wasps and all the other 
pests of the summer season are things that were. Could Milton have 
written J’ Allegro with an organ grinding the “Sabre of hia Father” just 
at hand? J’Allegro? He would have flown to Ji Penseroso, He would 
have cried from the lattice :— 


“Not for Joe, not for Joe, 
If he knows it not for Joseph, 
No, no, no, not for Joe, 
Not for Joseph, oh, dear no !” 


a 
JOHANN CHRISTIAN BACH.* 


This Johann Christian Bach, “a composer who,” as Gerber very naively 
remarks, “was unfaithful, it is true, to the Bach school, but, on that account, 
all the more pleasing and popular,” played, first in Italy, at Milan, and then 
in London, where he resided from 1759 till his death, in 1782, a far more 
brilliant part in the world than his father, Johann Sebastian, whose youngest 
son he was. What position he held among his contemporaries we learn very 
fully from Dr. Burney. 

When Christian left Berlin and arrived in Italy, his principal occupation 
was writing for the voice, and he assured Dr. Burney that, for many years, he 
never touched a piano except to compose for or accompany the voice. But, in 
consequence of his style of playing being so much admired in England, he 
endeavoured to recover his powers of execution, which he had lost for want of 
exercise, and also from the stiffness of his fingers, a stiffness produced by their 
being continually bent when holding a pen. He never, however, regained the 
rapidity necessary for the performance of very difficult passages. His pianoforte 
compositions were, also, such as couid be easily mastered by ladies without too 
great an expenditure of trouble, and his Alleyros more resembled bravura airs 
than instrumental pieces to be played by virtuosos. This is the reason of their 
losing so much if performed without the accompaniment of other instruments. 
The accompaniment is generally so masterly and interesting for the hearer as 
to conceal every insignificant passage in the pianoforte part. , 

In the operas he wrote for the London theatres, there are many exceedingly 
beautiful airs, for a long time very popular. Perhaps, however, it was 
more the richness of the accompaniments than anything extraordinary in the 
melody that procured for them this privilege, though the melody was always 
natural, pleasing, and treated in the best Italian taste. The Neapolitan 
school, in which he was brought up, appears unmistakably in his melodies, 
as the learning of his father, or rather, of his brother, appears in his harmony. 
His operas were the first from which the Da Capo, at that time universally 
the fashion, disappeared. The first part used to be combined with the second, 
to which the singer, after modulating in the fifth, generally returned. 

Bach seems, also, to have been the first composer who regarded the value of 
contrast as a principle. Before his time, if any instance of contrast occurred 


* From the New York Zleine Musikzeitung, 
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w the works of other masters, it appeared to be merely the result of chance. 
Bach, on the contrary, in his Symphonies and other instrumental pieces, as 
well as in his vocal compositions, rarely omitted to work-in a long, soft pas- 
sage after a rapid and noisy one. : 

At the present day, our worthy composers, for the purpose of producing a 
contrast, employ, after noisy passages for stringed instruments, whole choruses 
of flutes, oboes, clarionets, bassoons, horns, and trombones, which are, more- 
over, freshened up with trumpets and kettle-drums. In other words: these 
gentlemen substitute one species of noise for another! Who, at the present 
day, when every man’s brain is always in a state of commotion, takes any 
pleasure in the quiet, gentle changes of Johann Christian Bach. — 

When our composer was first asked in London to write an Italian opera, he 
found himself in no small dilemma, on t of the bad of the singers 
for whom he was to write, and to whom he had to entrust his reputation. 
Luckily he heard De Amicis at a private party, and prevailed on the manager 
to engage her as prima donna for serious opera, she having previously sung in 
buffo opera only. He now, in 1763, composed his Orione, 0 sia Diana 
vendicata, which for three months excited general approbation. In addition 
to the beauties of melody aud harmony for which it was distinguished, the 
entirely original manner in which he employed the wind instruments produced 
an especially profound impression. It was in this opera, also, that clarionets 
were heard for the first time in an English orchestra. Orione was followed 
by Zanaida, etc. 

His wife, Cecilia Bach, whose maiden name was Grassi, was by birth 
Italian. For several years she occupied the position of prima donna 
at the Operahouse, London, though she was far from handsome, and, 
moreover, used to stand upon the stage like an inanimate statue. In addition, 
however, to a very sweet voice, she possessed so much innocence of expression, 
and such pure intonation, that the auditor, being taken by surprise, listened 
to her with double pleasure. After her husband’s death she returned to her 
native country, Italy. 





cennaguisi acini 
THE STICK AS A MEDIUM OF MUSICAL 
INSTRUCTION.* 


King Frederick II. of Prussia turned his attention at an early age to 
music, Frederick I., the most eccentric personage, probably, of his 
day, had a horror of the art. While heir to the throne, Frederick II. 
could not practise on his beloved “flute any where but in a sequestered 
grotto, round which he stationed scouts, charged to warn him when 
the emissaries sent by the King to surprise him were too near. 

Frederick II. was not particularly proud of the battles which his 
genius enabled him to gain. He was prouder of his verses than of the 
plans of his campaigns, and it was only after a great many precautions 
and a great amount of praise that Voltaire ventured to observe that the 
word crépe, forming two syllables, is not written crep, a stvle of ortho- 
graphy somewhat too Germanic. The King, however, had great pre- 
tensions to extreme delicacy of ear. He composed some detestable 
medleys for the flute, and thought this fact rendered him the most 
accomplished judge of musical matters in his kingdom. His favourite 
composers were Hasse, Graun, part of whose works have been lost, and 
Agricola, who was overtaken by the same misfortune (or, perhaps, out 
of regard for his fame, we might rather say, good luck); the works of all 
other composers were hateful to his Majesty. 

The following was the course pursued by the great King during the 
rehearsals held at the Court of Berlin. In the first place, the reader 
must remember that, though he played the flute tolerably, the King 
of Prussia had no ear for music. What must have been the position 
to which those singers were reduced, who had gone to seek their for- 
tune with the friend of Voltaire and of Lamettrie! The conductor, 
standing on a platform slightly raised, gave the signal to commence. 
Frederick was seated behind him, with his walking-stick in his hand; 
it was thus that he superintended the piece performed under the direc- 
tion of the chapelmaster. Unfortunately, Frederick, as I have said, 
did not possess a correct ear, and numerous examples prove, at the 
present day, that such persons want to appear more susceptible than 
those who do. King Frederick, therefore, like a spider watching a fly, 
superintended in his own fashion the behaviour of his singers, and if, 
in the course of the piece, any rich bit of harmony, of which the 
excellent director of the orchestra had been guilty, happened to shock 
the royal ears, the King chastised (for the truth must be told) with his 
cane the unfortunate artists who had merely carried out the composer's 
intention. I shall, perhaps, be told that they might have escaped by 
flight from such humiliating treatment ; I would merely draw attention 
to the fact that any vocalist endeavouring to run away from the 
admiration, and the canings, of the illustrious dilettante, would have 
exposed himself to the risk of being shut up for the remainder of his 
days in a fortress, which he certainly would have been, had the King 
once threatened to inflict such a punishment on him. L. K. 





* From the Guide Musical. 





WAIFS. 

The Santley tour party—including Madame Sinico, Miss Annie 
Edmonds, Herr Wilhelmj, Madame Arabella Goddard, and Mr. Santley— 
have given concerts this week, with distinguished success, at Black- 
burn, Liverpool, Preston, and Bradford. Last night a concert was to 
take place at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

M. Gounod has just finished the second act of his Polyeucte. ‘Two 
are wanted. 

M. Eugene Gautier of the Paris Conservatoire has been named 
Officier d’ Académie. 

Marschner’s Vampire has just been adapted to the French stage by 
MM. Gouzien and Mortier. 

hey are busy at the Grand Opéra with Robert le Diable, in which 
Malle. Nilsson is to appear. 

The post of organist to Christ Church, Clapham, is vacant. The 
stipend is £60. 

Miss Madeline Schiller, the well-known pianist, is going on a pro- 
fessional visit to Australia, 

Mr. Arthur Byron is appointed principal tenor singer at Lincoln’s 
Inn Chapel, : 

The Sultan has conferred upon M. Leprévost, organist of St. Roch, 
the Order of the Medjidie. 

Herr Joachim has played at Manchester this week, at one of the 
concerts of Mr. Charles Hallé. 

L’ Entr’acle says that Prince Poniatowski’s opera, Pierre de Medicis, has 
had a great success at the Scala, 

M. Théodore Barriére is writing a libretto for the Folies Dramatiques, 
which M. Hervé will sct to music. 

Beethoven’s Choral Symphony was again performed at the Conser- 
vatoire (Paris) concert last Sunday. 

Mr. Fechter’s appearance has been hailed by the New York critics 
with less delight than was expected. 

Mdlle. Miriam, the young pianist (pupil of Mr. Lindsay Sloper) has 
returned to town after a five months’ tour. 

Miss Nelly Power is engaged by Mr. Montague to appear at his new 
theatre in the Strand as a burlesque actress. 

The parts of Herr Wagner’s new opera, Walkyre, are distributed, 
and rehearsals will soon commence at the Munich Theatre. 

There is talk (in the Paris Télégraphe) of the engagement of Malle, 
Luisa Cari (Miss Louisa Carey) for Covent Garden next season, 

The journal, Za Musique Populaire (Paris), has half its issue of 
February 1st in mourning, for the late celebrated organist, Léfebure- 
Wely. 

M. Desgranges has been named musical director of the French 
Court balls, and, also, of those at the Hotel de Ville, in succession to 
M. Strauss, 

A new Faust has made its appearance at the Warsaw Theatre. One 
M. Moniuski is its author, and he has made Mephistopheles a tenor, 
the hero a bass. 

Le Grand-Lama is the title of a new opera-bouffe in four acts to be 
produced at the Variétés. Words by MM. Chivot and Duru, music 
by M. Offenbach. 

Mr, T. W. Robertson’s new comedy isin a forward state, but it. is 
doubtful when it will be produced, as School bids fair to fill the Prince 
of Wales’s tor some time. 

M. Strakosch, in his Telegraphe, pronounces an amateur, Madame 
Moulton, “la Diva du monde.” She sings in French, English, Italian, 
German, Spanish and Latin. An Admirable Moulton. ‘ 

An opera in two acts, music by M. Jules Cohen, has been accepted 
at the Opéra-Comique, and is promised during the present month; 
although Auber’s Réve d’ Amour goes on its successful course. 

The Municipal Council of Marseilles have reduced their subvention 
to the Grand T'héatre from 220,000 francs to 100,000. It is feared that 
no manager will be found to risk a season under the new arrangement. 

Mrs. Holman Andrews (organist of St. Matthew’s, Friday Street, 
Cheapside) has succeeded Mdlle. Angele as teacher of music at 
St. Mary’s Hall, Brighton. 

M. Pasdeloup offered his patrons the following, last Sunday :—Mili- 
tary Symphony (Haydn); Adagio from Ocean Symphony, Rubinstein ; 
Concerto for pianoforte, in E flat, Beethoven; Fragments from Romeo 
et Juliette, Berlioz, 
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Alide Topp should be there also is no fault of Miss Anna Mehlig’s. 
Now that M. Pasdeloup has resigned, the artists at the Théatre- 
Lyrique wish to carry on the season themselves. Asa preliminary, 


Mdlle, Anna Mehlig, the Hanoverian pianist, is in the United States, 
earning golden opinions from the classical connoiseurs. ‘That Mdlle- 
i‘ | 


they ask a double subvention; which the minister of Fine Arts hopes | 


they may get, but cannot exactly see how. 

Rumour says that M. Litolff's defunct opera-concerts are to be re- 
vived on new and solid bases, The Minister of Fine Arts promises a 
subvention. ‘The works of Gounod, Liszt, Berlioz, Wagner, and Rubin- 
stein are to be performed; where, then, are the great masters ? 

The members of the Upper Norwood Tonic Sol-fa Class gave their 
eighteenth concert on Monday week, when the programme included 
selections from the works of Handel, and other eminent composers. 
The members acquitted themselves to the satisfaction of a large audi- 
ence. Herr R. Beringer was at the pianoforte. 

In England there is a growing tendency to use churches for the per- 
formance of oratorios and other sicred works; but in New York our 
“ go-ahead” cousins are so far in advance that Watson's Art Journal, in 
describing a recent entertainment at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, tells 
us that “ the programme was confined to opera music.” —Choir. 

The Choir informs its readers that, “at his last organ recital at 
Edinburgh, Professor Oakeley stated that in that city not the slightest 
prejudice exists against the works of Schumann, and that his works are 
received there with almost German enthusiasm.” This is very kind 
on the part of the people of Edinburgh and very considerate on the 
part of Professor Oakeley. 

The National Musical Convention in the United States, to the for- 
mation of which we alluded some months since, seems to be miking 
rapid progress. In the Massachusetts selection the number of choralists 
who have enrolled themselves under the auspices of the association 
already amounts to upwards of 7000, representing sixty-seven societies. 
—Choir. 

The titles given to musical associations are sometimes strangely at 
variance with the nature of music they perform ; and thus it is no 
uncommon thing to find a Bach Society devoting itself to Mendelssohn, 
er a Schumann Society which studiously avoids the compositions of 
that clever but ill-fated writer. New York furnishes a fresh instance 
of this want of harmony in the name and objects of its musical organiz- 
ations, the recently formed “ Church Music Association” announcing 
the first act of Weber’s Oberon as a prominent item in its opening 
concert ! 

Here is a criticism on Berlioz’s King Lear overture, taken from the 
New York Sun :— 

“Schumann said he was always at a loss whether to consider Berlioz a 
genius or a charlatan, and certainly his Lear is a work that eminently con- 
duces to that doubtful state of mind. Lear was a mad old king, and this is a 
mad old overture—so far so good; the music aptly illustrates the monarch, 
but Lear was at times something other than mad, and into these moods 
Berlioz fails to follow him. The overture is fragmentary; an idea is no 
sooner taken freely in hand than it is dropped for another; the brass instru - 
ments are in a constant fever of climax and trouble!” 


From a copy of the Service Paper, used at St. Andrew’s Cathedral: 
Sydney, N.S.W., which has been forwarded to us by one of our corres- 
pondents in the city, we observe that it is the custom not only to insert 
the names of the hymns, tunes, chants, and anthems, but also to give 
the titles of the organ voluntaries. ‘This practice we have frequently 
commended to our readers, and we are glad to find that it has been 
adopted in many English churches. It can hardly fail to lead to a 
better appreciation, by the congregation, of the importance of this part 
of the musical service, while its influence on the organist must be equally 
satisfactory, causing him to arrange beforehand what he intends to play, 
instead of leaving the decision to the impulse of the moment, and lead- 
— to suit his choice of subjects to the season of the Church’s year. 
—Choir, 

On a careful consideration of music of the day in Paris, it is difficult 
to come to any other conclusion that it is as bad as bad can be. In 
opera, Ambroise Thomas, a good mechanic at best, is shoved per force 
into the foremost place, his only competitor being Gounod (whose next 
work will make or mar him with the French public). As for mere 
ephemeral music, such as songs, romances, pianoforte pieces, &c., the 
publications of the day are simply wretched. ‘Tune appears to have 
been sent into exile. It no longer exists. The modern ballad of 
France is invariably pretentious—like the people. It aims at some- 
thing very much beyond what in England we used to consider the scope 
of a chamber song, and finishes commonly with being utterly absurd. 
This almost total want of melody, and superabundance of false senti- 
ment, render French drawing-room music at present even worse than 
that of England.— Choir. 














We have heard of mathematicians who hive solved some of their 
most difficult problems while engaged in the most uncongenial pur- 
suits, but an American journal places all such feats in the shade by 
telling us of an opera coraposed in a series of omnibus journeys. This 
work, manifestly produced under difficulties, is entitled the Corsican 
Bride, trom the pen of Mr, Edward Mollenhauer, a New York teacher 
of music. His only time for composition was, we are informed, that 
spent in driving to and from his pupils’ houses; and in this painful 
manner he conceived the opera alluded to, which, we are not surprised 
to hear, was not a remarkable success, although our contemporary 
kindly ascribes its withdrawal from the boards to the assassination of 
poor Abraham Lincoln, Be this as it may, Mr. Mollenhauer is inde- 
fatigable, and has just completed a symphony, after the pictorial style 
designed to represent Collins’ « Ode to the Passions.” Lat us hope this 
was written under more auspicious influence-.— Choir. 


_ Jexa.—The 13th ult. was the hundredth anniversary of the founda- 

tion of the Academie Concerts, which have succeeded each other 
uninterruptedly longer than any other concerts in Germany, always 
excepting the celebrated Gewandhaus Concerts in Leipsie, the first of 
which was given one hundred and twenty-six years ago! In honour 
of the occasion, the Grand-Duke of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach forwarded 
the Cross of the Order of the White Falcon, first class, to Dr. Carl 
Gille, managing director of the concerts, and the University presented 
him with the honorary diploma of Doctor of Philosophy. From Queen 
Augusta of Prussia Dr. Gille received the following letter :—* Taking, 
as I do take, so great an interest in everything that goes on in my 
country, I cannot refrain from expressing the sincere sympathy excited 
in my breast by the hundredth anniversary of the Academical Concerts 
in Jena, and, at the same time, from adding how much I appre- 
ciate the services which you, both as director, for many years, 
of these concerts, and as chairman of the General Musical Associ- 
ation of Germany, have rendered to the cause of our national 
art. May you long be spared to labour for it as successfully as 
hitherto, and to receive the thanks of all those who are interested 
in its development. Berlin, 17th January, 1870. Augusta.” Herr 
Neumann, who, for the last ten years, has acted most efficiently as the 
musical director of the concerts, received the gold Medal for Civil 
Merit, from the Grand-Duke of Saxe-Weimar-Kisenach. The pro- 
gramme of the hundredth concert comprised :—Symphony in A major, 
Stade; Prologue, C. Dolim; “ An die Kitustler” (solos, chorus for male 
voices, and orchestra), Liszt; “ Festival Overture,” C. Lassen; Can- 
tata, solos, chorus, and orchestra, C. Lassen; “ Gaudeamus igitur,” 
humorous piece, solos, chorus, and orchestra, franz Liszt. The last 
three pieces were composed expressly for the anniversary. Some of 
the regulations laid down for the students taking part in the concerts a 
century ago are highly amusing, and serve to give us an insight into 
what the student-life of the period must have been. One of the re- 
gulations, for instance, is, that no student shall appear in his dressing- 
gown or with curl-papers in his hair, but in clein clothing and linen, 
and with his hair properly arranged, or with a wig. Another reguia- 
tion requires the students “ to be quiet and act in a becoming manner 
at the concert, and not make a noise, or get into disputes; the viri 
academici are prohibited from seeing any females home,” 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Rupa, Rose, Carrs & Co,—‘* The Musical Directory for 1870." 

Samson & Co,—“ Twilight Fancies,” by Edmund T. Chipp. 

Rogert Cocks & Co.—* The Flower Gatherers” and “* The Gipsy Countess," by W. 
S. Rockstro ; “ Céleébre Sérénade de Haydn,” transcribed pour piano par Maurice 
lee; “ The Ashgrove,” for piano, by Brinley Richards; “* The Exile's Song of 
Home," I'm a Fisherman bold,” and “The Miller's Maid,” songs by Theodore 
Distin. 





Adbertisements. 
THE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
London: Dowoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Ferrani, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching He a and removing affections of 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Cleagy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 
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STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 2s. 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, in Bottles, 2s. Useful for Bronchitis, 


by loosening the phlegm and preventing violent fits of coughing. 
Pp & P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to the Queen 


Gazetted August 8th, 1837—Dec:mber 31st, 1867), 277, Oxford Street, London, 


IGNOR ROMANO (from Naples) begs to inform his 
Friends and Pupils that he has arrived in town for the season. All communi- 
cations respecting Singing Lessons for the Stage or Concert-room to be addressed 
to his residence, 6, Maddox Street, Regent Street. 
ISS ANDROMEDA OXLEY (Soprano). For En- 
gagements, and Lessons in Singing and the Pianoforte, address — Miss 
Oxley, 7, Adelaide Road, Haverstock Hill, Ny W,|, 


ISS BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). All communica- 
tions respecting Engagements with his Pupil, Miss Bessie Emmett, to be 
addressed to Mr. J. TeNNIKLLI CALKIN, 12, Oakley Square, N. W. 


HE SURREY CHORAL SOCIETY. For Ladies 
and Gentlemen. ALt Saints ScHoot-room, Westmoreland Road, Walworth, 
(near Surrey Square, Old Kent Road, S.E.) Conductor, Mr. Leonard Walker. 
Accompanist, Mr. H. W. Little, Jun. Secretary, Mr. A. Lloyd, L.D.S., R.C.S. 


ADAME MONTSERRAT (Contralto) is open to 

Engagements for Concerts, Oratorios, &c, For terms and particulars re- 

specting Lessons, &c., address — Madame Montserrat, 45, Tavistock Crescent 
Westbourne Park, W. 


“TITTLE WILLIE,” by Joures Beyepict. This 

4 charming new song (by the popular composer of “ Rock me to Sleep ") is 
now being sung with distinguished success by Miss Epira Wynne. Price 4s., and 
may be obtained for 25 stamps from the publisher, Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, 
Regent Street, W. 
































“THE ABBESS,” sung by Miss Ayyoy, and “ FLY 

LIKE A BIRD," sung by Miss Ferrari, two of the most beautiful of Henry 
Smarr’s new songs, are published, 3s, each, by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
Street (sent free by post for 19 stamps each). 


“ DENEATH THE BLUE TRANSPARENT SKY,” 
RanpeaGer’s admired song, will be sung by Madame Rudersdorff at every 
Concert during her Tour in the month of February. 


R. ORLANDO CHRISTIAN (Baritone) 


may be engaged for Oratorios and Miscellaneous Concerts. Address — 
Nelson House, Slough. 


D'ALMAINE & CO.'S 
NEW WORK UPON THE ART OF 


TUNING 
THE PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM, 


Wherein the chief requisites for making a Good Tuner are clearly illustrated by 
Scales, Trials, etc., upon both systems, new and old. 


BY AN EMINENT TUNER. 
Price One Shilling. 


London: D’ALMAINE & CO., 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE WORKS, WALMER ROAD, NOTTING ILILL, W. 
Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
And of all Book and Musicsellers, 


NEW SACRED SONG 
FOR BARITONE, CONTRALTO, OR MEZZO-SOPRANO, 


66 ; 
THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD,”’ 
WORDS FROM PSALM XXIII. 
Music by J. MILES BENNETT. 
KEY Eb MAJOR, COMPASS FROM By TO Ff. 


Price 3s. 
“ The music finely expressive of the words.” 


London: Cramer & Co (Limited), 201, Regent Street, W. 


THE ART OF SINGING: 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


Ty 
THE VOiIc#, 
By T A. WALLWORTH. 
A Crivellian method upon which has been formed the voice of his pupil, Miss Lucy 
FRANKLEIN, and those of other successful pupils, 
Fall Music Size, 7s. 


London: Hammonp & Co. (late JuLiien), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, W. 























OBERT COCKS & CO.’S MUSICAL NOVELTIES 


for 1870.—This List may be had of the Publishers, gratis and postage free, on 
application to their Establishment. 


HE PIANIST’S LIBRARY. 


16 Books. 
THE STUDENT'S PRACTICE for the PIANOFORTE. By Brixtry Ricuarps. 


37 Books. 
THE CLASSICAL PIANIST. By Brixcey Ricmarps. 36 Books. A Catalogue 


Thematique may be had of all the three series on application (post free). 


HE SENSATIONAL DRAWING ROOM PIECES 
forthe PIANOFORTE, Composed by I, Ligsicu. Each free by post at half. 
price, with an extra stamp. 
No. 1. Musical Box (Caprice). 3s. 
No. 2. The Snuff Box (Extravaganza). 4s. 
No. 3. The Bird Organ (Scherzo Extravaganza). 3s. 
London, published only by Ropgrt Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. Order 
every where, 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE.” 


SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 


By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 
Loadon: Lausporn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 
NEW SONG, 


““MY BONNIE SOLDIER LAD,” 
Compossd by T. AVANT. 


Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


By Brixuey Ricuarps. 











Just Published, 


“HOW BEAUTIFUL IS PRAYER,” 
SACRED SONG. 
The Words by Mrs. M. V. ABBOTT. 
The Music by W. H. HOLMES. 
Price 3s. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


GALOP DE CONCERT, 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
Par J. HEINRICHSON. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published in New York, 
CHARLES OBERTHUR’S 
THE SIXTY-FIRST PSALM 
(EXAUDI DEUS), 


FOR SOLIS AND CHORUS, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS OF ORGAN AND 
HARP (OR ORGAN ALONE). 
ENGLISH AND LAtTiIn Worps., 
Score, 48, ; Harp part, 2s, 6d. ; Chorus parts, each set, 2s. 6d. 
Copies to be had in London of NovetLto & Co., 1, Berners Street. 


VOCAL TRIO BY H. SMART, 


“TH SUNBEAM,” 
RIO. 


FOR SOPRANO MEZZO-SOPRANO AND CONTRALTO, 
The Poetry by JESSICA RANKIN, 
The Music by HENRY SMART. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ol Just Published, 
LANDIBR WALTZ,” 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by PAUL SEMLHER. 


Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

















TO HENRY MATHEWS, ESQ., STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


“LAUGHING WATER” 


(MINNEHAHA), 
MORCEAU POUR PIANO, 
Par HK. A. SYDENHAM. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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SYDNEY SMITHS 
-RFOUR 





Hau Pieces, 








ROBERT LE DIABLE. 


Fantaisie Dramatique sur l’Opera de Meyerbeer. 






PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 











BARCAROLLE. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





FAIRY REALMS, 
Grand Brilliant Waltz. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 
















ROSSINTS STABAT MATER. 


Paraphrase. 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 










The Silver 
Trumpets 


PLAYED AT 


oT. PETER’S, ROME, 


DURING THE 


RECENT FESTIVALS. 









For the Pianoforte 3s. 
oo Duet As. 
For the Organ, with Pedal 
Obbligato 3s. 
For the Harmonium 3s. 








LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & CO., 





50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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ALBERTO RANDEGGER'S 
Hew Voral Music. 


Silvery, Christmas Bells, 
(In D and F,) 

Sung by Madame RUDERSDORFF, 
Mdme. EMMELINE COLE, Miss JULIA ELTON, 
Mr. LEWIS THOMAS, ete. 

PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


The Quiet Life. 


(ODE TO SOLITUDE, BY POPE.) 
Sung by Mr. LEWIS THOMAS. 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 
Only 


for One (in E flat and F). 

(WORDS BY MISS FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL.) 

Sung by Miss EDITH WYNNE, 

VANZINI, Malle. DRASDIL, ete. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 











Mdlle. 





Child’s Evening Prayer. 
(WORDS BY COLERIDGE.) 
Sung by Malle. DRASDIL & Miss JULIA ELTON. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Bow down Thine ear. 


Sacred Song. 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 


The Unchangeable. 
(POETRY BY SHAKSPERE.) 
Sung by Mdme. PATEY & Mdlle. DRASDIL. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


A Wife’s Letter. 


(WORDS BY MISS FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL.) 
(Just Published.) 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Buzzing. Trio. 
Sung by Madame. RUDERSDORFF, 
Miss WATTS, & Mdme. TREBELLI-BETTIN], 
at Mr. Beyepictr’s Concert. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 

















LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 





ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


THE > 


St. Thomas’s Choral Society 


WILL GIVE A 


CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


Building Fund of St. Thomas's Church, Portman Square, 





THURSDAY Evening, Feb. 24, 1870. 


TO COMMENCE AT EIGHT O’CLOCK PRECISELY. 


The following works will be performed for the first time in London :— 


ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN'S ORATORIO, 


“THE PRODIGAL SON.” 


A. RANDEGGER’S SOPRANO SCENA, 


“MEDEA.” 


MOZART'S UNPUBLISHED SERENADE 
(Composed in 1776, at Salzburg) 


FOR TWO PRINCIPAL VIOLINS, VIOLA, AND 
CONTRABASSO, ACCOMPANIED BY VIOLINS, VIOLE, 
VIOLONCELLI, AND TIMPANI. 


(The Autograph Manuscript is in possession of Mr. A. RANDEGGER, and _is. 
marked No. 239, in Dr. Von Kichel’s Catalogue of Mozart's Works.) 


~ 


PRINCIPAL ARTISTS :— 


Madame Rudersdorff. 
Mdlle. Drasdil. 
Mr. Arthur Byron. 
Mr. Patey. 


AND 


Mr. Sims Reeves. 


THE BAND AND CHORUS WILL NUMBER 
300 PERFORMERS. 


Conductor, Mr. ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 








Sofa Stalls, 7s. Gd., and Reserved Seats, 5s. To be had at AvstTrN’s 
Ticker Orrice, St. James’s Hail, Piccadilly ; Mrrcuen.’s Royau Lipraky, 
33, Old Bond Street; and all the principal Musicsellers. 
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